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The Bible on the Sea, 


While thousands of copies of the 
Bible are going to sea; and while 
thousands of seamen are made wiser 
and better thereby, it is feared that 
too many use the volume simply as a 
cabin ornament, or keep it in their 
chests as a memento of affection pre- 
sented by some friend on shore. 
Some may neglect it for the want of 
evidence—having never carefully 
sought it—of its divine origin:—others 
for the want of interest in its sublime 
revelations, in the doctrines it teaches 
and the duties it enjoins :—others 


‘from the impression that it is a sort 


of grave-yard book especially adapted 
to the timid or those who are about 
to die; and others because it exposes 
and condemns their sins and alarms 
their fears. Be the cause of neglect 
what it may, this Book claims to be a 


Revelation of doctrine, duty and des- 


tiny from God; it brings credentials 
of ‘its authenticity and genuineness 
ample’ and undeniable; it comes to 
the seaman to guide him into the de- 
sired haven, aud claims the earnest 
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attentions of his mind, and the warm 
affections of his heart, It has re- 
ceived both from multitudes of the 
distinguished dead and living ; some 
of whose examples and sentiments are 
commended to the imitation and re- 
ception of seafaring men. ° 

We purposely select the names of 
laymen from different pursuits of sec- 
ular life, and whose calling cannot be 
supposed to have influenced the forma- 


‘tion or expression of their sentiments. 


Joun Locke—Born 1632. 

“ That the Holy Scriptures are one 
of the greatest blessings which God 
bestows upon the sons of men, is 
generally acknowledged by all who 
know any thing of the value and 
worth of them. In them the Lord 
hath dilucedly dispiayed that counsel 
of his will that is of infinite concern- 
ment to us to understand, in order to 
our present being accepted of him 
here, and at last brought to the fullest 
enjoyment of himself in glory. Tis 
wonderful to behold, how full and per- 
fect this word is with respect to this 
end: what can man desire to know, 
which is necessary hereunto, that the 
light thereof discovers not? What 
direction can he expect, by which he 
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may be fortified against all enemies 
of his good, either within or without 
him, that is not there given? What 
encouragements would he have, which 
are not therein displayed before him ? 
And what cavils can be brought against 
any part of truth contained therein, to 
which they themselves yield not a full 
resolve, one place of Scripture so ex- 
actly clearing, expounding, and i!lus- 
trating another? Yet, to amazement, 
it is observed, that man, who is so 
highly and principally concerned in 
it, doth too little value it: he can 
weary himself in any secular affair, 
but diligentiy to search the Scriptures 
according to our Lord’s advice, is to 
him tedious and burdensome.” 


Str Isaac Newron—Born 1642. 


“We account the Scriptures of 
God to be the most sublime philoso- 
phy. 
“T find more sure marks of au- 
thenticity in the Bible than in any 
profane history whatever.” 

JosrpH Appison—Born 1672. 


“The Scriptures are full of pa- 
thetic and warm pictures ofthe con- 
dition of an happy or miserable futu- 
rity; and I am confident, that the 
frequent reading: of them would make 
the way to an happy eternity so 
agreeable and pleasant, that he who 
tries it will find the difficulties which 
he before suffered in shunning the 
allurements of vice, absorbed in 
pleasure he will take in pursuit of 
virtue; and how happy must that 
mortal be, who thinks himself in the 
favour of an Almighty, and can think 
of death as a thing which it is an in- 
firmity not to desire.” 


Sir Wituiam Jones—Born 1748. 


“ But I cannot refrain from adding, 
that the collection of tracts, which 
we call, from their excellence, the 
Scriptures, contain, independently of a 
divine origin,more true sublimity,more 
exquisite beauty, more pure morality, 
more important history, and finer 
strains both of poetry and eloquence, 
than could be colleeted from all other 
books that were ever composed in 
any age orin any idiom. The two 
parts of which the Scriptures con- 
sist are connected by,a chain of com- 
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positions, which bear no resemblance, 
in form of style, to any that can be 
produced from the stores of Grecian, 
Indian, Persian, or even Arabian 
learning ; the antiquity of these com- 
positions, no man doubts; and the un- 
restrained application of them to 
events long subsequent to their pub- 


. lication is a solid ground of belief 


that they were genuine productions, 
and consequently inspired.” 7 


Dyine Worps or WILBERFORCE. 


“Read the Bible—read the Bible ! 
Let no religious book take its place. 
Through all my perplexities and dis- 
tresses 1 never read any other book, 
and I never felt the want of any other. 
It has been my hourly study; and all 
my knowledge of the doctrines, and 
my acquaintance with the experience 
and realities of religion, have been 
derived from the Bible only. I think 
religious people do not read the Bible 
enough. Books about religion may 
be useful enough, but they will not 
do instead of the simple truth of the 
Bible.” 


CHANCELLOR KENT. 


In an Address before the Ameré- 
can Bible Society. 


“The Bible is equally adapted to 
the wants and infirmities. of every 
human being. it is the vehicle of 
the most awful truths, and which 
are at the same time of universal ap- 
plication, and accompanied by the 
most efficacious sanctions. No other 
book ever addressed itself so authori- 
tatively and so pathetically to the 
judgment and moral sense of man- 
kind. It contains the most sublime 
and fearful displays of the attributes 
of that perfect Being who inhabiteth 
eternity, and pervaces and governs 
the universe. It brings life and im- 
mortality to light, wiich, until the 
publication of the Gospel, were hid- 
den from the scrutiny of ages. This 


gracious revelation ofa future state 


is calculated to soive the mysteries of 
Providence in the dispersations of 
this life, to reconcile us to the inequal- 
ities of our present condition, and to 
inspire unconquerable fortitude and 
the most animating consolation when 
all other consolations fail; in the 
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midst of the abodes of age, disease { 


and sorrow, and under the pressure 
“of the sharpest pangs of human mis- 
‘ery. The Bible also unfolds the or- 
igin and the deep foundations of de- 
pravity and guilt, and the means and 
the hopes of salvation through the 
mediation of the Redeemer. Its doc- 
trines, its discoveries, its code of 
morals, and its means of grace, are 
not only overwhelming evidence of 
its divine origin, but they confound 
the pretensions of all other systems, 
by showing the narrow range and the 
feeble efforts of human reason, ever 
when under the sway of the most ex- 
alted understanding, and enlightened 
by the accumulated treasures of sci- 
ence and learning.” 


GENERAL TAYLOR. 


A Bible, beautifully bound with 
the Constitutzon of the United 
States, was presented to General 
Taylor by the ladies of Frankfort. 
He replied as follows: 


*T accept with gratitude and pleas- 
ure your gift of this inestimable Vol- 
ame. It was forthe love of the truths 
of this great and good book that our 
fathers abandoned their native shores 
for the wilderness. Animated by its 
lofty principles, they toiled and suffer- 
ed till the desert blossomed as the 
rose. These same truths sustained 
them in their resolution to become a 
free nation; and guided by the wis- 
dom of this book, they founded a gov- 
ernment, under which we have grown 
from three millions to more than 
twenty millions of people, and from 
being but as a stock on the borders 
of this Continent, we have spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. I 
trust that their principles of liberty 
may extend, if without bloodshed, 
from the northern to the southern ex- 
tremities of the continent. If there 
were in that book nothing but its 
great precept, ‘ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them;’ and if 
that precept were ebeyed, our gov- 
ernment might extend over the whole 
continent. Accept, sir, my sincere 
thanks for the kind manner in which 
you have discharged this duty; and 


expressing again my sincere thanks | 
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Hox. Joun C. HornBirower, 
late Chief Justice of New Jersey. 


“Let this precious Volume have 
its proper influence on the hearts of 
men, and our liberties are safe, our 
country blessed, and the world happy. 
There is nota tie that unites us to 
our families, not a virtue that endears 
us to our country, ner a hope that 
thrills your bosoms in the prospect of 
future happiness, that has not its foun- 
dation in this sacred Book. It is the 
charter of charters—the palladium of 
liberty—the standard of righteous- 
ness. Its divine influence can soften 
the heart of the tyrant—can break 
the rod of the oppressor, and exalt the 
humblest peasant te the dignified rank 
ef animmortal being—an heir of eter- 
nal glory. Fellow citizens—friends 
of liberty! will you net rejoice, then, 
with me, in the triumphs of the Bible, 
and bless the day that gave to our 
country a Society, whose benevolent 
object is to extend the influence of 
the Scriptures throughout the world?” 


Hon. TI’. FreLincHuyseEn, 


tate U. S.Senator from New Jersey 
now President of Rutger’s College 


“ Whence has sprung this redeem- 
ing spirit that has already borne its 
blessings to every clime? that floats 
in the Bethel flag; penetrates the 
gloom of the prison; that soothes the 
erphan’s ery and pleads the cause of 
the widow; that opens the stores of 
thought and memory to the long bound 
intellects of the deaf and dumb; that 
is now closing the door of the dram- 
shop—that broad and crowded gate~ 
way to death and despair—and is 
sounding the alarm, and concentra~ 
ting the efforts of the wise and good, 
in view of the Sabbath’s profanation ? 

“The Bible has done all, sir. Seal 
up this one volume, and in half a cen- 
‘tury all these hopes would wither. 
and these prospects perish for ever. 
These sacred temples would crumble, 
or become the receptacles of pollu 
tion and crime.” 
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Hon. Epwarp Evzrert, 


of the United States Senate, and 


_late Secretary of State. 


“Grotius, the great founder of our 

modern science of international law, 
was a most assiduous student of the 
Bible. His commentary upon the 
Old. and New Festament, pronounced 
by Liebnitz the best work ofits class, 
is, as far as I may venture to give an 
opinion on such a subject, still enti- 
tled to that praise. F do not, of course, 
refer to his exposition of a few con- 
tested doctrinal texts, but tothe learn- 
ing, ingenuity and good sense with 
which he illustrates the whole body 
of Scripture. He was.a profoundly 
religions man. ‘he foundations of 
his immortal treatise on the Law of 
Nations are laid in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament; and the 
original conception of the work was 
in the genwine spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. His golden treatise on 
the truth of the Christian religion 
was intended by him as a manual for 
his. adventurous fellow citizens. then 
just engaging in the trade with the 
East; by the aid of which they might 
seatter the seeds of sacred truth on 
distant and heathen shores, That it 
might be the more easily remembered 
he wrote it in verse, and:in his native 
language, (the Dutch,)at atime when 
all treatises of this, kind were com- 
posed in Latin. 
«I scarce know of a more beautiful 
illustration of the adaptation of the 
religion of the Bible to the purposes 
of active life, than is thus afforded by 
this: model Christian statesman, who, 
on the one hand, continually fortifies 
the maxims of the public law by Scrip- 
ture authority ; and, on the other hand, 
composed a treatise on the evidences 
of Christianity, to-be used by his sea- 
faring countrymen in their voyages 
to remote regions.” 


Commoporr SKINNER, 


United States Navy. 

“Tam asked my sentiments as to 
the value of the Sacred Scriptures, 
and their bearing on civil and social 
life. It affords me heartfelt pleasure 
to bear my feeble testimony to their 
blessed influence on communities and 
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individuals by whom: they are receiv- 


_ed and embraced asa revelation by 


God to-man, of himself, his attributes, 


and his will; teaching man his duty 


to his Creater and to his fellow-men ;- 


, admonishing him of his weakness and 


helplessness; pointing out the only 
source from whieh he can-derive help,. 
and graciously promising to bestow 
it on all who cal¥ upon him in truth. 
They also teach, that to derive all the 
benefit which God designed to bestow" 
in revealing himself to his fallen crea- 
tures, man, on his part, must strive to: 
do God’s will. Tet man do this, and 
he will know whether the Bible is the 
Word of God or a cunningly devised 
fable. Men of any experience and 
observation must have seen those who 
have been reclaimed from a profane 
and: immoral course of conduct, to 
sobriety, truth, piety, and’ happiness, 
by studying and obeying the Sacred 
Oracles of eternal truth. Nor do F 
believe there cambe avy solid happi- 
ness in this world, or the world to: 
come, unless derived: from that holy 
religion contained in. the Sacred Vo!~ 
ume. Observation shows us, that 
men inthe enjoyment of health may 
smother conscience, and sneer at re- 
ligion in fancied security ; but when: 
the hour of death arrives, the honest 
hour, the world receding, .and all the 
props on which he leaned for support 
are falling round him, how changed is: 
the scene then; how bitterly he la- 
ments that he neglected to call om 
God when he was near, and did not 
seek him when he was to be found. 
We have all seen such things; and 
yet how many are pursuing the same: 
course, deterred by the jeers of the 
ungodly from: closing with the offers: 
of salvation contained in the Bible. 


. Let all such remember that the hour 


of death will come; and that an ever: 
lasting separation will take place be- 
tween those who served God, and 
those whe served him not.” 
——___+® 
The Nautical Magazime,, 
We have just received the first 
Number of this practical work, issued 
monthly, at $5 per annum, by Messrs. 
Griffiths & Bates, 79: John St., New 
York.. ‘“Tts proprietors: have not 
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hesitated to launch forth upon the 
enterprize of applying the pen and 
pencil to the cultivation of marine 
architecture in the United States.” 
‘It proposes to do for nautical mechan- 


ism what the Sailors Magazine 


‘attempts for nautical morals; so that 
ahe improved sailor may have an im. 
proved ship, and so that the interests 
-of all connected therewith may be 
vessentially promoted. 


The recent improvements in ship- 


‘building and navigation have awak- 
ened an ho: orable competition for the 
mastery of the seas. Art and Science 
‘shave combined their energies in the 
production ef results which -have 
awakened an intense interest for still 
greater achievements. And as no 
discovered limits of improvement 
either in making er sailing ships are 
dn sight, we confidently expect such 
achievements. We hail therefore a 
work designed, by communicating 
information, ‘and enlisting the best 
talent, to promote the interests of 
commercesand of man. 

P. S. Certain expressions in the 
svork, such as “ Genius of infinitude” 
—* @rbit of physical labor”— “ Ful- 
“ crum of enduring progress”—“V oice 
“cof Nature speaking through the 
*¢mirror of God’s. infinity” —* When 
“atmospheric gales walk furiously 
*“ abroad-on the beams of his balances, 
“ gravity, guarding with jealous hand 
“the equilibrium ot the jewelled sea, 
**siezes its columns by the base and 
“hurls the avalanchan wave in oscil- 
“lating fury over the vast field of 
“elemental war”—are to us, like 
some portions of the sea, wnfathom- 
able, 

The nature of an oath. 


A Sailor in Court being asked if he 
anderstood the nature of an oath, re- 


plied, “I ought to, for I have sailed | 
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with Capt, B. more than ten years 
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After so long tuition he probably 
did understand something of the mean- 
ness and wickedness of taking the 
name of the Lord in vain; if he did 
not the nature of a solemn appeal to 
the Almighty to witness the truth of 
what he should say, and vo execute 
vengeance on him if he should utter 
falsehood. ‘Ought to understand. 


If we had the ear of a swearing Cap- 
tain, or Officer, or sailor, we would 
remind him that, Because of swear- 
ing the land mourneth. Jer.23: 10: 
—that, Every one that sweareth 
shall be cut off. Zech. 5: 3:—that 
the Lord will not hold him.guililess 
} that taketh his name in vain. Exod, 

20.27. 
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Mastery of our Habits. 


Few of us are conscious of the ex- 
tent to which we ave creatures of 
habit. It is a.mysterious law of our 
nature that what we continue to do 
repeatediy we come to do with facil- 
ity and with pleasure. It is by habit 
the machine of the body is balanced 
and projected forward in the exer- 
ciseof walking with so much ease. 
It is by habit that we are able to.use 
the vocal organs, the throat,. the 
tongue, the lips, with such incredible 
agility in speaking. That which was 
difficult becomes easy, that -which 
was easy pleasant, through the force 
of habit; and often that which was 
pleasant becomes necessary to us, so 
thet we can avoid it-only by.a. strug- 
gle as against nature herself. Thence 
the proverb that custom is a second 
nature. It.is so; or rather, it is na- 
ture herself in a new manifestation. 

This law of habit is evidently « 
very important one in the human 
economy. Turned to a right account 
it assists labor, it promotes order, it 
advances. study, it guards morals, it 
cherishes piety. Neglected or per- 
verted it becomes a mighty source of 
evil. It multiplies and perpetuates 
indefinitely the errors of our conduct. 
It is therefore the part of wisdom io 
guard strictly the formation of habits 
in ourseives and those committed to 
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us. Nor can any person be consid- 
ered safe whose habits are left to 
forma themselves at random. 

But how can. habits: he controlled ? 
Yf a man have formed evil habits how 
can he obtain the mastery of them 7 
He that knows nothing of this strag- 
gle must be more or less than a com- 
mon man. The difficulty in over- 
soming evil habits lies: much in two 
causes.. First, their mighty energy, 
which operates to bear down what- 
ever would oppose it, and if resisted 
zontinues in activity through a long 
eourse of time. The feeblest. reso- 
lution must resist sometimes. Most 
of us could bear almost anything for 
a while. But here the effort must be 
made, and constantly sustained, and 
long continued, against the solicita- 
tions and urgencies of a power with- 
in us, almost as strong as our very 
nature: itself. Take the man who 
has learned to Jove ardent spirits.— 
He must resist the desire, there must 


be no: remission, and the struggte’ 


must be maintained through days and 
weeks, before he comes into liberty. 
The pining thirst haunts him by day 
and by night; company or solitude, 
joy or grief, the vexations of business, 
the pressure of labor, the vanity of 
idleness, atl become so many tempta- 
tions; and though he may have re- 
sisted strenuously and long, it willbe 
well if he does not fallat last. And 
every fall willtend to break his moral 
firmness, while the habit goes on in- 
creasing. 

The other cause of difficulty to 
which we refer, is the power of hab- 
its to recover themselves after we had 
thought them subdued. <A single 
glass, to which it may be he was in- 
vited by a friend, has turned many 
aman to drunkenness, and sent him 
swiftly to ruin. And this is the 
reason why we scarcely ever feel 
any man to be safe who has ever 
formed the love of spirits. He may 
refuse them now, he may honest! 
reject them, he may abhor the idea 
of being a reguiar drinker; but who 
ean be sure that he will never falter, 
who can be sure the viper in his bo- 
som will never spring to life, and en- 
twine him in his coils ? 

There is one way to obtain the 
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mastery of our habits. [t is to re- 
verse the process by which they 
were formed. If you have been us- 
ing spirits, usethem no mere. Cease 
to taste them, to look at them, to think 
about them. Go not where they are. 
Tf they are around you, go away from: 
them. ff you think all this is not 
necessary; if you think itis not ab- 
solutely necessary that you should 
let them alone, it is an. evidence that 
you are yet under the influence of the 
habit; and we fear you will go om 
deceiving yourselves, as others are: 
deceived to your ruin. 

The principle of habit assumes 
fearful importance in our fallen state. 
It adds a mighty energy to evil_— 
Under the influence of grace, how- 
ever, it becomes an instrument of 
good. Whena man is led into ihe 
right way, when his mind, and con- 
science, and heart, habitually follow 
the leadings of the gospel, then wilf 
he find his course more and more 
pleasant, and his power of usefulness 
daily increasing. This law of his 
nature will be sanctified to advanes 
end confirm him in the heavenly 
character— Due West Telescope. 
°e 
The look-onutat Masthead. 

The steamer Asia had a narrow 
escape on one of her summer trips,. 
from a huge iceberg on the Gran& 
Banks of Newfoundland. Going at 
the rate of ten or twelve Knots an 
hour, “she had just entered ore of 
those heavy clouds which lie on the 
surface of the ocean, indicating the 
presence of a berg, when, the look- 
out at the fore-topmast-head sung out 
at the top of his voice, ‘ Iceberg ! hard 
a-starboard!” Quick as thought the 
helm obeyed the’ warning, and the 
ship took a.short sheer to port.  In- 
stantly. the towering mountain of ice 
with its cloud-piercing turrets loomed 
in terrific grandeur over the ship’s 
starboard bow. ‘Meet her,’ reared’ 
the captain, and port went the helm 
The counter motion barely cleared 
the wheel-house and stern of the ship: 
from the iceberg, and the danger was 
past. A united scream from the 
timid rung through the ship. The 
stout-hearted stood motionless and 
awe-stticken ; and even the ship hex 
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self almost seemed to be sensible of 
the providence wich saved her and 
‘her freight of living hundreds from 
<lestruction, for her motion ceased and 
she stood as if paralyzed by the fright. 
Had the eyes of the jlook-out deen 
diverted a single moment. had he 
hesitated to give the alarm but for a 
minute, or hsd the ship been less 
“obedient to her helm, nothing could 
have saved a soul on board, and the 
fate of the Asia would have been 
as profound a mystery as that of the 
President. 

Few can read this thrilling account 
without emotion. What, under God, 
saved this noble steamer? The quick 
eye, the instant warning, the obedient 
helm. These were the instrumentali- 
ties of safety. Andas we dwell upon 
the circumstances, the mind instinet- 


ively turms to those moral icebergs | 


that are sweeping down the currents 
of society, clouding the atmosphere, 
and crushing many a noble spirit by 
their terrible might. 

A young man is steaming on his 
‘way in prosperous business. Every 
thing looks safe. But has he a look- 
out at the fore-topmast-head? Clouds 
gather round. Dangeris on his track. 
Hark! a voice from the masthead: 
“* Useless expenses ! failure! fraud 1 
hard a-starboard?” Quick as thought 
does the young man obey the warn- 
ing? As ruin looms in terrific gran- 
deur over his starboard bow, dees he 
make a short sheer to port ? 


A young man has Jeft his early 
home, and with a strong and buoyant 
spirit, is dashing over the ocean of 
life. Sunshine is overhead. Favor- 
ing winds swell his sails. But has 
he a look-out at the mast-head? He 
enters the heavy cléuds which some- 
times lie on the bosom of life’s troubled 
waters. Are they not tokens of hid- 
den peril? Hark! a voice at the 
masthead: “ Profligate companions ! 
drinking, dissoluteness, death! hard 
a-starbuard !” Quick as thought does 
the young man obey the warning? 
And as vice looms in terrific wildness 
‘over his starboard bow, does he make 
a short sheer to port ? 

A young man has embarked on 
life’s sea freighted with eternal hopes. 
The word of God seems to be his 
chart, faith his compass, and the 
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obedient will at the helm. The 
prayers of pious friends go with him. 
God’s people watch his course with 
grateful joy. The sun of rightious- 
ness seems to illume his path by day, 
the Star of Bethlehem by night: alt 
seems well with him. Buthas hea 
look-out at the masthead? There is 
a change in the spiritual atmosphere. 
A chill and cloud envelope his way. - 
Unseen danger lurks on his track. © 
Hark! the voice of warning: “ Prayer- 
less days, broken vows, profaned 
Sabbath’s! hard a-starboard !” Quick 
as thought does he obey the warning? 
And as “lest character” looms in ter- 
rific boldness over his starboard bow, 
does he make a short sheer to port t 
If the eye is diverted, if there is hes- 
itation in giving the alarm, if there is 
less obedience at the helm, nothing 
but a miracle of grace can save that 
soul from sbipwrecked hopes and a 
Jost eternity. Young men, have you 
a good look-out at your masthead t 
Child's Paper. H.C. K. 


oc 


From a report just made to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, it appears 
that from January 1 to June 15, 1854, 
there were sixty-four steamboat di- 
sasters, involving a loss of $2,274,443 
and five hundred and forty-eight lives. 
Of this number ten have been from 
collisions, with a loss of $104,000 and 
twenty lives; eight of these were fit- 
ted up according to the Jaw of 1692, 
and two of them not under the law. 
These cases are all supposed to have 
been from negligence and inattention. 
Kighteen boats have been destroyed 
by fire; with a loss of $1,480,500, and 
one hundred and forty one lives; these 
are all supposed to have been acci- 
dental except two. Much the larger 
number of accidents were produced 
by snags, there having been twenty- 
three boats thus Icst, with a destruc- 
tion of property to the amount of $270,- 
000. The San Francisco was founter- 
ed at sea with a loss of two hundred 
lives, and property to the amount of 
about $300,000. Of explosions there 
have been eight. Two of the boats 
had been inspected according to the 
law of 1852; the loss of property was 
$67,500, and in lives one hundred 
and twelve. 
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Extraordinary Ghost 
Story, 


Most ghost stories are only foolish 
and laughable, but this one is certainly 

. melancholy in the extreme. 
Within the past year the people of 
a village in a western State became 
greatly excited by the alleged nightly 
appearance of a ghost in the village 
-grave-yard. Few of them, indeed, 
had dared to see it; but some had; 
and they, without making too familiar 
with it, had seen it come and go, walk 
about, seat itself, oc; and the state- 
mentsof those were'too wellauthenticae 
ted to be disregarded. What the few 
‘saw the many believed; and the whole 
community soon became exercised 
upon the subject of this strange 
nightly visitation to the graves of the 
dead. Of course the ghost was in the 
usual grave clothes, in which, so far 
as we know, ghosts always appear; 
and it was entirely regular in its 
‘ hours—always arriving among the 
tombs just at midnight, and leaving at 
near early dawn. It had often been 
seen to come and: go, passing over 
fences in its coursé; but no one had 
learned whence it came or whither it 


went, 


., Atlength the matter from being the 


town talk became the town dread. 
Numerous individuals got excited, and 
superstitious ones grew melancholy 
-and taciturn; people tooked doubtingly 
»at each otner, as they passed, in twi- 
light, and all contrived their journey- 
ing at that hour, so as not to approach 
the last resting place of their departed 
riends, 
The growing dread at length 
became insufferable; and engaged all 
minds, There chanced to be in the 
village a youth of nineteen, from 
Western New York, whose domestic 
education had carefully excluded all 
faith in supernatural agencies, and 
who therefore looked only to natural 
causes for explanations of the events 
and occurrences of this life. This 
youth resolved to fathom the mystery 
ef the grave-yard ghost. He found 
one associate; and the two after night- 
fall secreted themselves among the 
tombs toobserve. Punetnally as the 
hour of 12 drew nigh, the ghost which 
had caused so much dread was seen 
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approaching. . The moon was shining 
brightly. and the white robed object 
was seen most distinctly. | Over- 
coming two fences, this entered the 
grave-yard within actual reach of the 
youth who had set on foot the 
investigation, and, as the light. fell 
fully upon the face of the ghost, he 
recognised the. well-known features 
of an acquaintance, who. was then in 
her early widowhood. Her husband 
had recently been buried there, and 
so dreadful had been the shock, that 
the reason cf the wife had been de- 
throned. by it, and she was now a 
wandering maniac. She saw not her 
observers, but seated herself, as she 
was wont, upon the’grave of him she 
had loved but too fondly. The two 
then approached the unfortunate, and 
addressed herin kindness. She knew 
them not, but conversed freely with 
them, calling them angels, and craving 
protection. She was in her night 
clothes, and her wandering thus, 
through the agony she had suffered, 
and her nightly oceupying this sad 
seat, had converted that poor mental 
wreck of humanity into a ghost. On 
this oceasion she could not be induced 
to abandon her post, and of necessity 
she was left there to complete the 
hours of that night’s pilgrimage. She 
is now in a Lunatic Asylum.—Buffa- 
lo Commercial. 


+e 
Wonderful Geological 
' Discovery, ‘ 

A fossil frog has been discovered 
in the Wabash bottom, ‘several feet 
below the surface, with half a dozen 
strata of mud above him, to the for- 
mation of which, according to well- 
established geological principles, a 
period of 6,000 years each, may be 
attributed. When this astounding 
ante-Adamite fossil was brought to 
light, all the live old frogs gathered 
around it, and exclaimed: ‘ Penta- 
teuch! Pentateuch! Og! Humbug! 
Echo! Abimelech! Balek! Amalek ! 
Amalek!” and the young frogs, start- 
Jed at the discovery, cried: “ Gliddon, 
Gliddon! Nott and Nott! Aggasee !” 
It is thought that this frog is several 
years older than the skeleton of a 
man found near New Orleans some 
time ago, 
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Deaths im the Pacific. 


At sea on board the Bart. Gosnold, 
25th Sept., Mr. Jones, Ist officer, 
belonging to Tisbury, Mass. 

At Honolulu, on thé 17th instant, 
Rich. Butler, of consumption. Mr. B. 
arrived from California lately in the 
Swiss Boy. He was from Philadel- 
phia, and left a will, making over his 
- property to his sister residing in that 
city. 

At sea, September 21st, Cap. Ed, 
T. Sherman, master of American 
whale ship Coral, while on her pas- 
sage from the Ochotsk sea to Hono- 
lulu, in lat. 46° 40’, and long. 176° 
W. The deceased had been an 
invalid about four months having 
suffered severely from an attack of 
the palsy. His remains were buried 
at sea, about two weeks before the 
vessel arrived in port. 


Oct. 5th Mr. David B. Caswell, 1st — 


officer of the American whale ship 
Mohawk. He belonged to Nantucket. 

Killed by a whale in August, 1853, 
Mr. Freeman R. Eldridge, of Fal- 
mouth, 1st officer of the bark Awash- 
onks. After the boat was capsized, 
he was struck and so severly injured 
as to survive but two hours after 
being taken on board the ship. At 
the same time one of his boat’s crew 
disappeared and was never seen again. 
His name was Barney Bonner, an 
Trishman who came out in the vessel. 
The remains of Mr. Eldrige were 
interred on the south side of Cape 
East. He leaves a wife and child to 
mourn his Joss. 

Oct. 9th 1852, on board the Whale 
Ship Abigail, John Hackee. 

October 1852, on board the whale 
ship Abigazl, John Sherman, a boat- 
steerer, belonging to Falmouth, Mass. 


At sea, August 15th, 1853, on | 


board ship Harmony, Captain Baker, 
belonging to New London, Ct. His 
remains were conveyed to Talcahuano, 
Chili, and buried on shore, 

In the Ochotsk Sea, on board ship 
Enterprise, Aug. 25th, Captain Henry 
Jernegan, aged 32 years. He _be- 
longed to Edgartown, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. He leaves a wife and child to 
mourn his loss, 
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At sea,on board ship Hlectra, Wm. 
Hinchman, belonging to New York. 
The deceased met his end by being 
taken down by the line. 


On board the ship Charles Carroll, 
on 21st July, of consumption, Wm. 
Brown, aged about 22. 

“April 14th, at sea, on board whale- 
ship Cowper, Joseph Homer, a native 
of Fayal, killed by falling from aloft. 

Oct. 22d, in the port of Lahaina, 
George Frazier, of Natick, 3d mate of 
ship So. Boston, fell overboard and 
was drowned. 

Oct. 23d. of, consumption, at the U. 
S. Hospital, Lahaina, Silas Stoddard, 
aged 18, of Palmyra, N. Y. 

Oct. 5th, at Lahaina, Mrs. Martha 
Manwaring, wife of Cap. John Man- 
waring of whaleship Hellespont. 

Lahaina, Aug. Ist, 1854. 

July 17th, at Lahaina, in the'U. 8. 
Hospital, George Arthur H. Guardi- 
nier, of Albany. 

July 23, at the same place, James 
H. Roff, of Maryland. 

July 28th, at the same place, John 
M. Johnson of new Jersey. These 
three young sailors entered the hos- 
pital at about the same time, with the 
seeds of consumption in their frames, 
which made rapid and fatal progress. 
Mr. Guardinier had some time ago 
made profession of his faith by uniting 
with the 2d Baptist Church of Albany, 
and maintained a marked Christian 
character. , The otber two, since com 
ing to the hospital, were mercifully 
guided to exercise repentance and faith 
in the Saviour. All three departed in 
peace and joyful hope, trusting in 
Him who is the “resurrection and 
the life.” 

“Lovely in their lives, in death 
they were not divided. S, E.B.” 


o_—_—_— 


Contentment. 


It happened once, in a hot sum- 
mer’s day, I was standing near a well, 
when a little bird few down, seeking 
water. There was, indeed, a larg? 
trough near the well, but it was 
empty, and I grieved for a moment to 
think that the little creature must»go 
away thirsty ; but it settled upon the 
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edge of the trough, bent its little head 
forward, then raised it again, spread 
its wines and soared away singing ; 
its thirst was appeased. I walked up 
to the trough, and there in the stone- 
work IT saw_a little hole about the 


size of a wren’s egg. The water - 


held there had been a source. of re- 
vival and refreshment; it had found 
enough for the present and desired 
no more, This is contentment. 

Again I stood by a lovely, sweet- 
smelling flower, and there came a 
bee humming and sucking; and it 
chose the flower for its field of 
sweets. But the flower had no hon- 
ey. This I knew, for it had no nec- 
tary. What, then, thought I, will the 
bee do? It came buzzing out of the 
cup to take a further flight; but as it 
came up it spied the steamers full of 
golden farina, good for making wax, 
and it rolled its little legs against 
them till they looked like yellow 
hose, as the bee-keepeis say; and 
then, thus heavily laden, flew away 
home. Then I said, * Thou camest 
seeking honey, and finding none hasi 
been satisfied with wax and hast stor- 
ed it for thy house that thy labor 
might not be in vain. Thou, like- 
wise, shalt be to me a lesson of con 
tentment.” 

The night is far spent—the dark 
night of trouble—that sometimes 
threatened to close around us, but 
the day is at hand, and even in the 
night there were stars, and 1 have 
looked on them, and been comforted ; 
for as one set,1 could always see 
another rise, and each was a lamp 
showing me somewhat of the depth 
of the riches both of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God.— Parable 
from the German. 


> 


The Lesson of a Plant. 


The humblest flower that blooms in 
the valley contains secrets and myste- 
ries which all the philosophers on 
earth could not understand or explain, 
were they to devote a century to its 
study. "There is nothing that a man 
ever made, which may not be uander- 
stood by any cne ot ordinary powers of 
mind, after a little study. The most 
curios combinations of machinery be- 
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come very simple, and their operations 
are all perfectly comprehended, after 
we have looked into them awhile. But 
itis not so with the works of God. 
Take, for instance, this little flower. 
You know its name and the genus to 
which it belongs. You can tell where 
it grew, and what kind-of seed it 
sprang from, and what kind of soil and 
location it loves. You know its pro- 
perties and how long it was in coming 
to maturity, and how long it remains 
in blossom. You may even subject it 
tothe microscope and to chemical ana- 
lysis, and be able to name its essential 
elements and method of structure. But 
you cannot push your investigations 
much further. You cannot explain 
how those bright and beautiful tints, 
those delicate and regularly shaped 
leaves, and this sweet fragrance, grew 
out of ahand/ul of common earth. You 
cannot tell why the stock is of one co- 
lor and the leaves of another, and the 
flowers pencilled and shaded with 
beautiful varied hues, You cannot ex- 
plain those curious instincts of the 
plant, which are displayed in various 
degrees in different species, and which 
sometimes almost incline us to the be- 
lief that consciousness and intelligence 
are not restricted to the animal world. 

But although we may never be able 
to perfectly understand the mysteries 
which are wrapped up in this little 
flower, we may derive important les- 
sons of wisdom fromiit. If we will exa- 
mine it with care and candor, it will 
teach us something about the great- 
ness, the goodness, and the perfection 
of its Creator, which will be of great 
benefit to us. An incident in the life 
of the Count of Charney, affords a hap- 
py illustration in point. This French 
nobleman was ‘possessed of education 
and fortune, but unfortunately was de- 
ficient in moral principle. He was 
fond of reasoning, but he confined him- 
self to a “vicious circle” of argument, 
beginning in prejudice and unbelief, 
and ending in doubt and skepticism. 
Having become involved in a secret 
political movement in 1804, which was 
discovered by the police, he was eonfi- 
ned in the Fenestrelle. While pacing 
the little court-yard connected with his 
cell, one spring morning, he espied a 
litle blade of vegetation springing up 
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between two of the stones, which had 
scarcely yet escaped from the seed. It 
at once became an object of attention 
to the lonely man, and each day, as he 
witnessed its growth, and studied out 
the ingenious contrivance provided by 
nature for its protection from injury, 
the interest with which he regarded it 
increased. His hours of exercise were 
Spent entirely by its side, watching its 
growth, and studying its changes ; and 
often when confined in his cell, he con- 
tinued to gaze on it through the win- 
dow. The result was, his pride was 
humbled, his skeptical notions vanish- 
ed, and new and before unknown emo- 
tions found a place in his breast. It 
beeame his instructor in wisdom, his 
solace in imprisonment, and finally was 
the means of procuring his release 
from confinement, by order of Napo- 
Jeon, through a curious train of cir- 
cumstances too extended for notice 
here. The original narrative of Count 
de- Charney and his prison-flower, 
written in French, has enjoyed grea} 
popularity, and is considered a valuable 
auxiliary in the cause of religion and 
moral, as from its style it influences 
minds which would turn away from 
formal treatises of natural theology. 
And thus this little chance-flower has 
baen the means of pouring tru: th and 
light into many minds, in addition to 
the blessings it conferred on the poor 
ae of F Fenestrelle. 


N. E. Farmer. 


What the Sea gives up. 


Thirteen years have rolled away 
with their joys and sorrows, hopes and 
fears, their anticipations and disap- 
pointment, their fruits and their ashes, 
since the happy throng that waved 
their adieus and shouted “ good bye,” 
from the decks of “that new and 
staunch steamer” the Erie, were 
borne away from cur wharves, one 
bright Summer evening, to the joy- 
ous cheering of friends ashore, amid 
the flaunting of banners and accom- 
panied by the best wishes of hundreds 
of spectators. Crowding her forward 
and lower decke were scores on scores 
of foreign people, freshly arrived from 
the densely inhabited countries of 
Eurcpe, and bound for the broad 
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prairies of our fair land, to reaching 
which they now looked with hopes 
stimulated by a. prosperous voyage 
thus far, and a cheerful reliance upon 
the good ship beneath them, and her 
experienced crew. 

As they stood there, the young, the 
aged, the parent and child, sexes and 
conditions all mingled in the pursuit 
of the one object, “the seeking a new 
home among strangers, ina clime of 
which they ‘knew absolutely nothiing 
those ill-fated emigrants thought little 
of the perils of the. deep, nor conjured 
up any visions of the alternative so 
soon to be presented to their bewil- 
dered minds, of a death by the demon 
of fire, or a quieter grave beneath the 
waters of the lake that looked so pla- 
cid and so innocent ofdanger. ‘Thus 
she went off with banners streaming, 
cheers resounding, music playing, and 
majestically plowed the bosom of her 
adopted element, the peerle-s and un- 
rivalled craft that was to bear the 
palm from all contestants. There 
were some who came tothe wharf 
too late, and these were..greeted by 
derisive shouts from those on board, 
and many a contemptuous laugh, 
But later at night, there came the 
awful rumor of a ship on fire and 
burning at sea, and those who watch- 
ed the great globe of fire, and saw it 
rise and fall upon the swells, knew it 
for a beacon of ceath and woe, and 
went shudderingly to their couches to 
await the morning, with its fail reve- 
lations of disaster. 

Thirteen years have passed since 
then, and many another calamity has 
obscured, with its dark story, the de- 
tails of that dreadful night. For thir- 
teen years the ashes of the Erie’s 
dead have been washed by the surges 
that boomed their requiem upon the 
lonely beach, and tossed the bones of 
the victims, and the treasure that went 
down with them and the sand and 
shells of the deep in one confused 
heap. 

But once more the light of day 
shines in upon the secrets that the sea 
has so long kept, and the ocean ren- 
ders up its charge, at the behest of 
men who claim the hidden treasures. 
As of old the savage nations conse- 
¢ crated a great enterprise by the sacri- 
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tion of the watery sepulchre has been 
accompanied by new deaths, and the 
darker, final secret, is shared by those 
who would have. learned the lesser 
ones. But long and difficult labor has 
accomplished the task of the searchers, 
and their zeal has been rewarded. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Mann, 
Vail & Co., and the gentlemen in 
their office, we were yesterday showa 
the result of the enterprise, as far as 
they have been revealed, and a melan- 
choly story they tell. The coin which 
has been obtained from the. wreck, is 
partly American and partly French. 
Some $1,200 in bright. American Ea- 
gles and lesser pieces, was deposited 
in the Hollister Bank, and about the 
same amount in gold, which has been 
burnt and discolored but without loss 
of value, completes the tale of perfect 
coins rescued, thus far. By far the 
greater amount of treasure is. proba- 
bly contained in the unshapen masses 
of metal, which have been taken from 
the mud and ashes in the bottom of 
the hull. .These present the appear- 
ance of having been melted and drop- 
ped in the water, and are of gold and 
silver, in some cases perhaps, with the 
baser metals mingled with them, and 
only by their great weight revealing 
their intrinsic worth— Rouleaux. of 
five franc pieces, which having been 
slightly tipped from the perpendicular, 
are soldered together by fusion, and in 
one case we noticed a gold piece with 
a single link of a lady’s wateh-guard 
adhering to its edge, as if placed there 
to suspend the coin. ‘Iwo pork bar- 
rels are filled with this confused and 
agglomerated material, much of it in 
bits like shot, and weighing, altogether, 
some 1600 pounds, Beside this, there 
are many pounds weight of coin part- 
ly melted, and clinging together very 
curiously, Ata rough estimate, if the 
metal proves only silver, we should 
say that $20,000 of treasure has been 
recovered, which with the avails ofthe 
machinery, iron d&e., will make a 
handsome return for the outlay. 

Our article is already so extended, 


that we have room only to advert to. 


the other valuables that have been 
brought to light, and which, even more 
than the money, seem to carry the 
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mind by association,’ back ‘to the own- 
ers of it all, The household goods, 
the little familiar articles of property 
that so directly point to home and its 
joys, and tell. the tale of sorrow so 
plainly, watches, with the hands poin- 
ting to the hour when they stopped for 
ever, knives, even the Jittle pipes that 
were in the pockets of the dead, all act 
as silent historians and remembrances 
of the awful event, and seem by their 
familiar look, to take us back, at once, 
to the day and moment when those 
who used them were hurried from life 
into a death as horrible as unlooked for. 


Buff. Democ. 


“My Last Spree,” 

Old Berkshire, in Massachusetts is 
experiencing the blessed effects of 
law suppressing the rum-traffic. 
Among the reformed is one who is 
now a staunch total-abstinence man, 
who tells, through a correspondent in 
the “Troy Daily Times,” the story 
of his last spree. 

“TI once got a little change together 
and started. off on a regular bender. 
I bought a small keg with a bung- 
hole in the middle of it, so it would 
be handy to drink from, and had it 
filled with rum. After taking a few 
good swigs, [ hid it in a cooper shop, 
under some shavings, and started. for 
town. Falling in with acquaintances, 
we all got gloriously drunk, and the 
spare change of the party was soon 
all gone, and before long we began to 
feel miserably dry again ; but money 
and credit were both gone. Fuddled 
as we all were we started for the 
cooper-shop. . Arriving there, after 
having travelled over much surplus 
ground [ got hold of what I supposed 
the keg of rum, but the bung wouldn’t 
come out. Hach’ one of us tugged 
and pulled, dug, chewed at it, but all 
in vain. We separated in despair. I 
carried it home for a sober trial; and 
what do you think it was?) Why, it 
was the head of an old wooden 
beetle, with just enough of the handle 
left to stick in its place, My rum 
keg was still in the shavings, and 
there I let it stay. That was my 
last spree.” 
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Reward the Meritorious. 

It will encourage others to emulate 
their example, and aid in forming a 
healthful public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of putting important trusts into 
the hands of trustworthy men. Yes, 
let merit, whether on the part of the 
master, officer, or sailor, be duly re- 
cognized and properly recorded ; and 
let the means and motives to make all 
seamen meritorious be vigorously ap- 
plied, and, with a Divine blessing the 
men more trusted than any other 
class may be in the same proportion 
honored and respected. 

TESTIMONIAL To Captain Fircx 

' AND OTHERS. 

'The Committee appointed at the 
Merchants’ Exchange, in May last, 
held their final meeting on Thursday 
—P. Perit, Esq., in the Chair, and 
Arthur Leary, Esq., Secretary. The 
following awards to the captains, offi- 
cers, anu others who haye lately dis- 
tinguished themselves by their noble 
exertions in) preserving, life at sea, 
were then resolved upon : 

Steamship Washington. 

Captain Fitch, $750 and an ap- 
propriate Gold Medal. 

Mr. King, Chief Officer, whose 
conduct on the occasion of the rescue 
of near 400 lives from the wreck of 
the Winchester was deserving of the 
highest praise, $500 and a Gold 
Medal... . 

Second and Third Officers, each 
$100 and Silver Medals. | 

To each of the four men composing 
the crew of the first boat to the 
wreck, $50. 

Ship, Currituck. 

Captain Foster, $500 and Gold 
Medal. 

. First. Officer, $100 and,. Silver 
Medal. 

Second. Officer, $50 and. Silver 
Medal. 

Ship Dirigo. 

‘Captain Young, $350 and Gold 
Medal. — 

First Officer, $100 and Silver 
Medal, 


Second Officer, $50 and Silver 
Medal. 
Ship Monmouth. 
Captain Ludlow, $250. 
British Brig Caroline. 


Gold Medal to Captain of brig 

Caroline. ; 
Brig Good. Intent. 

Gold Medal to Captain of brig 
Good Intent. 

Messrs. P. Perit, Richard Bell, 
Royal Phelps, and Arthur Leary, were 
appointed a Committee to carry out 
the above resolutions. 
e 
Feather Pillows as 

Preservers. 


A Word on Saving Lives at Sea 
—The great sacrifice of life attendant 
upon the loss of the ‘ill-fated Arctic 
brings to mind a circumstance that 
occurred many years since, and that 
may be of benefit to all ‘who go 
down to the sea in ships.’ It was as 
follows: A friend. of mine being about 
to embark on a sea voyage of great 
hazard, requested me to give him a 
letter of advice, to be followed in ease 
of disaster. I gave him a letter, and 
therein stated that the only real and 
unavoidable accidents attending a life 
upon the ocean where the running 
afoul of vessels at sea in dark nights 
and during dense fogs. ‘To obviate 
the former the use of lights may, to a 
certain extent, diminish the danger, 
and as a safeguard in fogs, resort 
must be had to the tolling of. the 
ship’s bell or the continuous firing of 
guns ; but after all these precautions, 
there is still a great danger from col- 
lisions. Hence it is necessary that 
every individual, and most especially 
passengers, should be informed of the 
best means of saving themselves in 
those trying times, when each person 
is thrown upon his own resources. 

It was to put my friend on his 
guard that I directed him to bear in 
mind the all-important fact that a 
featler pillow has a buoyant power 
fully equal to half a-dozen of the best 
life preservers ever invented, and 
that a common matress would make 
a raft amply sufficient to float himself 


Life 


§ and trunk. I charged kim, in case of 
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being wrecked upon a lee shore, to 
lay bis blankets down upon the deck, 
place his matress upon it, then tie up 
his trunk in the same, throw them 
overboard, and, with his pillow 
secured around his body, jump after 
them. 

It so turned out that in the course 
of his voyage he was wrecked npon 
a lee shore, and following my direc- 
tions, by the force of the wind and 
waves he was driven safe on shore, 
when he landed and saved all his 
clothes, together with several thous- 
and dollars in specie, which were in 
his trunk. He was the only one on 
beard that got safe to land with any- 
thing more than the scanty clothing 
in which they stood. 

In conclusion, I have only to ‘say 
that if persons on ship board would 
recollect that the pillows and beds 
upon which they sleep are the best 
and most reliable kind of life pre- 
servers, there would be a great saving 
of human lives in cases of collisions 
and other casualties at sea. 

@ 


Par Value with an India- 
ma Whief. 


This amusing anecdote, appears to 
have been furnished the editor of the 
Knickerbocker, by an Indiana corre- 
spondent, who says :— 

While lam writing to you I feel 
impelled to relate an incident that oc- 
eured in the court of an adjoining 
county not long since. I must pre- 
mise that the laws of this State pre- 
scribe that in the trial of all indict- 
ments for larceny, the jury are obli- 
ged, if they find the defendant guilty, 
to estimate the value of the property 
stolen; when, if the amount is five 
dollars or over, the penalty is impri- 
sonment in the State penitentiary ; if 
under five dollars, the culprit is only 
confined in the county jail, <A fel- 
low was under trial for stealing a five 
dollar note of the State Bank of India- 
na; and his counsel, finding an ac- 
quittal hopeless, called several bro- 
kers to testify that the note was at a 
discount of one per cent. for specie, 
which testimony the presecuting at- 
torney rebutted vy calling several bu- 
siness men, who testified that thev 
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were alwaysin the habit of receiving 
and paying such notes at five dollars. 
In summing up and giving the case 
to the jury, the prosecutor, a man of 
but little cultivation but eorsiderable 
shrewdness, told the jury that this de- 
fendant was “the meanest man he 
ever saw. Why, gentlemen of the 
jary,” said he, “I have practiced in 
the courts of this State twelve years, 
and have prosecuted. criminals guilty 
of all sorts of crimes and meannesses, 
but I never before found a rascal so 
all-fired mean that he would’nt be wil- 
ling to steal Indiana money at par!” 
+ee 
Wave Motion. 


The sea had drilled its riotous for- 
ces into massive phalanxes and orderly 
squadrons. In place of the rabble of 
breakers, billowy battalions were char- 
ging the shore. What power, what 
majesty of motion, what vast beauty 
of curve and curl! Watch those 
rolling undulations in the distance. 
What joy of expectation! See them 
heave nearer,—the liquid valleys 
deepening, the slopes darkening as 
they approach,—the forward line 
pushed on till it mounts for its final 
blow, whitens on the ridge, shakes its 
lifted, threatening edge, bends and 
flings itself with deliberate fury upon 
the smothered, groaning shore. The 
gurgling foam is caught, as it retreats, 
by the next Jine, which rides up in 
greater pomp ;—just as it curls, afresh 
puff of the land breeze lets loose a 
mane of mist from its long array, and 
like ten thousand horses and horse- 
men with streaming hair, it rushes 
with impetuous roar tar up the granite 
ramparts. We can’t keep our hats 
on while the third rank frowns behind 
it, we swing them with wild delight, 
to see it gather, and rise, and knit its 
forces into a threatening column, a 
quarter of a mile in length; and then 
we scream impotent cheers as it tum- 
bles its serried thunder, and hurls a 
mass of briny and bracing fragrance 
into theair. We exclaimed thatit was 
wrong to have sucha sublime exhibi- 
tion for nothing; and my friend, with 
enthusiastic waggery, proposed to 
throw his note for a hundred dollars, 
at sixty days, into the surf. 
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How can the splendors of wave-mo- 
tion that are played off before us be 
described? Doubtless it is possible. 
A Turner in rhetoric could do it, as 
well as a Stanfield ora Turner in co- 
Jor. Ihave no doubt the English lan- 

uage has words which can be so ar- 
tistically ordered by a master, as to re- 
present the curious surges that sweep 
in pyramids up those small rocky 
coves. They do not bend at the top, 
and pour out their foam in a creeent 
cataract. ‘They move up with a vast 
base, and as they near the shore, the 
creamy surf rolls over the top, or 
breaks from the side, as from a liquid 
volcano venting its fleecy lava, and 
flows down the blue advancing slope, 
till the rocks break the whole mass 
into whiteness. On another spot, the 
billows try their skill at architecture. 
A whole line curls up gradually in 
exquisite scrol]s, such as only gusty 
snow storms can rival; they counter- 
feit fantastic volutes of capitals: they 
suggest, in tne pale dancing green of 
their crests and the springing spray, a 
thousand graces of ornament, which 
Corinthian columns have never upheld 
in marble. 

But i is images cf battle, pictures 
of forming squadrons, chivalrous com- 
bat, and gallant assault, that keep 
uppermost in the mind. Sometimes, 
as they come careering on in jovous 
strength, with flashing plumes, the 
crowning part of the column, its 
knightly leader to the attack, would 
be arrested by a sunken rock, and we 
would see him reel a moment, and 
then rise as in his stirrups, and deal 
a more savage blow at his granite 
enemy. It zs a battle, a war,of ages, 
—this contest of the billows and the 
shore. A drawn battle, too,,between 
the passion of the one and the patience 
of the other. All that the waters 
wash from the ledges that resist {hem, 
displaces itsown waves. If the rocks 
see the surges retreat before them on 
one shore, the sea is gaining on 
another coast. A continent sinks In 
the Pacific, while the valley of the 
Mississippi is lifted above the sea and 
drained.— Transcript. 

—_——__+o 

A man seldom has much leisure, 
if be is much inclined to use it. 
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Think ef the Poor, 


Mow much of true religion is con- 
nected with the poor? Christ seems 
to have taken them under his special 
care. His’ Gospel was preached to 
the poor: and (his was one of the 
signs which he sent to John the Bap- 
tist, In prison. With his own blessed 
hands he fed the poor by a creative 
act, having compassion on them when 
they fainted. His miracles, we have 
reason to think, were in a majority of 
instances wrought upon the poor; 
and “the common people heard him 
gladly.” The apostles at Jerusalem 
were anxious that Paul should “ re- 
member the poor,” which he assures 
us, he was himself forward to do. 
—(Gal. ii, 10.) And when Christ 
shall sit on his throne of judgment, 
he wili make inquisition concerning 
all we have done, or failed to do, in 
regard to the hungry, the naked, the 
stranger, the prisoner, and the sick, 
and will regard us as having done, or 
failed to do, all this to himself. 

There are powerful motives to 
make us think of the poor. Whenit 
is well with us, we should remember 
them. When we hear the storm 
beating upon our habitation, and yet 
are secure, sheltered, fed, warmed. 
sitting over our books or among our 
children, we should think of the poor. 
When God has sent us some large or 
unexpected gains, we should think of 
the poor. If at any time, for a short 
period, we are made to experience 
cold, or pinching want, or hunger, or 
repulses from the proud, let us con- 
sider it an occasion for sympathising 
with thousands who are suffering 
something of this all their lives long. 

Reader, have you made this a part 
of your religion, or divine service, as 
the word means, “to visit the father- 
less and widows. ?”—(James i. 27.) 
Or is this part of your Christian char- 
acter still defective. 
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Maime Steady. 


Hear this, ye unbelievers in the 
efficacy and value of a Maine Law : 
The report of the overseers of the 
Mouse of Correction, in Portland, to 
the County Commissioners, is official 
evidence to the salutary operation of 
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the Maine Law, and to the good ef- 
fects of closing rum shops, 


“For the year ending June, 1853,. 


we felt much encouraged when we 
were enabled to report that there had 
been but forty-nine commitments for 
the year, or less than one a week. But 
how much more pleasure it gives us, 
you may judge, and will undoubtedly 
participate in; as all human hearts 
will, to. state that the commitments 
for the year ending with June, 1854, 
are but nineteen! a diminution of 
thirty. And, better still, that for the 
last six months there have been but 
seven. This is certainly a most 
cheering account. - 

* With but one exception these 
were sentenced to the house for that 
devastating sin, drunkenness. Re- 
move that evil from our midst and 
the cells would be solitary. . It seems 
by the comparison of the two years, 
to be fast: diminishing. We trust 
another year may ‘present a purer 
docket.” 


6 SS 2 oe 
Steam #oat Disasters. 
The following statement of steam 

boat disasters on the, Western waters 

is condensed from the. St. Louis Re- 
publican: In January there were as 
many accidents as. there are days in 
the month. | Hiahteen steamers were 
lost, and twelve injured more or less. 
The destruction of property, including 
boat. and cargo, involved a loss of up- 
wards ofa half million of dollars, Nine- 
teen persons lost their lives. . In Fe- 
bruary twelve steamers and four bar- 
ges were destroyed—total loss amount- 
ing to, $1,000,009... About eighty 
lives were lost... In March twelve 
steamers were lost, valued with their 
cargoes at $250,000. One hundred 
and twenty persons perished. 
ring the three succeeding months we 
have twenty-cight steamers reported 
as being totally destroyed, the value 
of which with the cargoes is estimated 
at half a million. About thirty lives 
wore lost. So that for the last six 
months there were 70 stcamers sunk, 
or destroyed by fire, besides upwards 
of 150 barges, coal boats, d&e., valued 
at $2,000,000.. The loss of life is 


estimated at250 souls, though in ma- . 


ny instances the exact number lost 
by these accidents are unattainable, 


Da- ; 
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Boys for the Sea. 


Chicago, Ill., October 13th, 1854. 
Dear Sir— 
I am anxious to make séme. inqui- 
ries relative to procuring a place on 
board ship for a lad about 14 years of 
age.- The lad in question has recent- 
ly lost his Father—a lawyer of emi- 
nence—and never quite manageable, 
has now become ungovernable. His 
Mother has placed him in school, but 
she learns from a recent letter that he 
will probably be expelled. The sea 
is the only resource left, and ifa place 
could be found for him with a pious 
Captain and crew it might be his sal- 
vation. Could such a situation be 
found—and how, and when? If you 
could give me any information upon 
this subject and put me in the way of 
finding a good place for him should 
he be expelled from school, you would 
confer a great favor upon me, and his 
mother would be glad to remunerate 
you or your employees for any trouble 
taken to find such a place. 
Very truly your’s, 
” 


Such is a specimen of letters fre- 
quently received, asking our-advice 
and services’ in obtaining berths for 
boys on the sea. The boys are of 
every grade of character from, the 
best to the worst; and oftenatan age, 
and in circumstances, when they are 
balancing: between a course of res- 
pectability and usefulness, and one of 
infamy and ruin. One has a passion 
for the sea; hence he wants to ride 
its waves. Another has a roving dis- 
position, and wishes to gratify it by 
treading on foreign shores. Another 
is puny, and seeks the sea for a braw- 
ny arm, and a breast like a jolly-boat. 
Another is ungovernable at home,and 
needs the steel reins of a sea-disci- 
pliee. Another is too vicious to live 
in decent society, and is urged to sea 
with the hope that a change of skies 
and circumstances will improve his 
habits. Another fears and loves the 
Maker of the sea and the dry land. 
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He goes to sea because the pathway 
of duty leads in that direction. 

Some of these youth have parents, 
and all of them. friends to take an in- 
terest in their welfare; not one of 
whom would put the lad under the 
control or influence of a cursing Cap- 
tain, swearing mate, or profane crew. 
No—though some of them may take 
God’s name in vain themselves—they 
cannot bear the thought that their boy 
should be brought up a blaspheming 
wretch, 


Hence the compliments they pay 
to Christianity in almost invariably 
asking for, a pious captain, for Chris- 
ian officers, for a good crew. They 
know that the safest ship in a storm 
is one that has Christ on board ; and 
that He has promised to be where 
two or three meet in his name. They 
know there is efficacy in prayer; 
and that when offered believingly in 
behalf of the ship’s company both on 
board and on shore, it is a cable of su- 
perhuman strength to draw them into 
the desired heaven. 

Weare glad to find this sentiment 
so general and so deep; that an inte- 
rest so rational and scriptural is felt for 
the. young wanderers on the ocean; 
that those, even who will not tread the 
narrow way themselves are desirous 
their boys should walk therein. 

Moreover it is no less our duty 
than our pleasure to do all we can for 
ahem. .We love to keep an eye on 
the exemplary and the excellent mas- 
ters and officers on the sea, and com- 
mend to their guardianship the young; 
and when the boy who has done well 
under their training returns from the 
sea we are always gladdened with 
the mutual joy of the lad and _his 
friends. How could we feel other- 
wise when we have seen the mother 
weep, and the father’s eye moisten 
on the return of their dutiful and 
manly boy ! 
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But white we doand feel this; and 
and while weare using every means 
in our power to make the masters, 
officers and sailors, such as they are 
glad to have these youths sail with, 
we earnestly submit to them the 
question of their responsibility in 
the work. You want good captains 
and officers to command .and to 
influence by example; and good 
sailors for forecastle and shore com- 
panions? Then aid in furnishing 
them with the gospel—the divinely 
appointed means of making them 
good :— 


“ The only balm whose virtues can 
Restore the ruined creature man.’ 


You want the sea-faring youth saved? . 
Then show your sincerity by fur- 
nishing them with the meams of sal- | 
vation. 

You would meet them in a world. 
where there shall be no more sea? , 
Then sow your seed in. the morn- 
ing, and in the evening with-: 
hold not thy hand. » Cast thy bread. 
upon the waters. MrxrrT YouR RE~" 
SPONSIBILITIES in this matter and your, 
may reasonably expect, e’er long to‘ 
sing the new song with the gaprey 
from the sea. 

P.S.—Among those who call at” 
our office is the master of one of the . 
best ships sailing out. of New Yo1k. | 
Exemplary in his moral habits, intel- 
ligent and energetic in seamanship,» 
able both in the government of him- 
self and others, he is an ornament 
and honor to his profession, When, 
about sixteen years of age his mo- : 
ther came to our office to intercede in 
his behalf. We succeded in getting’ 
him a berth as cabin-boy in the 
“ Brooklyn,” under the command of 
Capt. Edward. Richardson. Among 
the many elevated by him the Cap- 
tain now greets his cabin-boy with’ 
parental pride, and rejoices to see 


.in him so many elements of a noble 


man, 
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The Lessons of God’s Pro- 
vidence. 

Extracts froma discourse on the 
loss of the Artic, delivered in the se- 
cond Baptist Church, New London, 
€t., by the pastor, Rev. O. T. Walk- 
er, Sabbath evening, Nov. 5th, 1854, 
kindly furnished for the Magazine at 
our request. 

While painful doubt and uncer- 
tainty hangs over other missing ones 
of that ill-fated steamer, our readers 
will not tire with recitals of the sad 
and mournfnl scenes on and around 
the sinking Arctic. 

“ God speaketh once, yea, twice, 
yet man perceiveth it not.” Job. 


3g: 14, 
\ Aisi speaks in these passing events, 


im a voice too plain to be misunder- 
stood. In the numerous disasters on 
the sea, in the pestilence that walk- 
eth at noon-day, and in the numerous 
casualities every day falling upon us. 
Jehovah speaks in the voice of nature, 
in the changing seasons. Summer 
has its language, Autumn its painful 
lesson. In the falling leaf, the wither- 
ed flower, the passing gale the voice 
of God is heard. 

The words accident, chance, or 
fortune, are words almost without 
meaning, only as names for the un- 
known and mysterious providences 
of God. For nothing comes to pass 
causelessly or by chance, or in vain. 
The chaos of human affairs, in which 
we can see no licht, is all clear to 


him. In the devastating cholera, or 
the destroying flood, we cunnot al- 
ways see the end. But he who sitt- 
eth on the flood, who maketh the 
clouds his chariot, and goes out on 
the wings of the wind, maketh the 
hail, the rain and the fire and the 
flood obey his word. There goes out 


) from the secret prvilion of the Al- 


mighty, that controling influence, 
which subjects in the heavens above 
and the earth beneath all things to 
himself. But this is not always re- 
garded. God speaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceiveth it not. He 
repeateth the lesson of his provid- 
ence, and adds line upon line, precept 
upon precept, still man shuts his 
eyes, and closes the avenues to his 
heart. 

Though some days have passed 
since the Arctic went down into the 
deep sea, to have no resurrection, it 
is not too late to review the scenes 
which then occurred, and apply the 
lesson which that sad event teaches, 

The noble ship Arctic sailed from 
Liverpool on Wednesday, Sept. 20th, 
at eleven o'clock, with 240 passengers, 
140 officers and crew, making the 
whole number 380. The Ar tic was 
considered the perfection of science, 
skill and industry ; the proudest of 
all the proud steamers that ever float- 
ed onthe ocean. -She was fitted up 
in the most costly manner, no pains 
being spared to render her the most 
attractive of all ocean steamers. She 
had been tried in the most fearful 
storms, and proved herself worthy of 
the trust reposed in her. So far as hu- 
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_man 4sagacity ceoncficeeniphiaoats, tikooec anil: sn GuetibonsinléctBNEX ats foresee, she was 
safe from fire and flood. She was 
commanced by a gentleman of known 
ability, of tried worth, courteous ia 
his manners, and respected by all 
who knew him; to him was commit- 
ted the care of the ship, the lives and 
property of the passengers, and nobly 
did he stand by them to the last. 

The last voyage of the Arctic was 
most happily commenced. It bid 
fair to win fresh laurels for naviga- 
tion, and new fame for her enterpris- 
ing owners and accomplished com. 
mander. 

They have lost sight of the last hill 
top in the old dominion ; they are 
flying past the sterile shores of New- 
foundland, and already begin to con- 
verse as being near home, sweet home. 
Some had been a long time away. 
Friends lone separated \ were to meet. 
Children expected soon to welcome 
home father and mother; wives to 
greet their husbasds, and husbands 
their wives. Toils, privations, suf- 
fering and hardships all vanish in the 
tender welcome home. Some had 
journeyed away from home in pursuit 
of health in more genial climes, 
Sunny Italy had been visited, and 
France, Germany, and Spain travel- 
led over. Some had travelled for 
pleasure, and a few for wealth. But 
aland dearer to them than all the 
world beside, they are fast nearing— 
their hearts beat quicker, and their 
countenances grow brighter as they 
near the land wich gave them birth. 
Never was_ there “congregated on 
board one ship more of beauty and of 
loveliness—young men and maidens 
of great intellectual attainments were 
there. The gay and fashionable were 
there. The man of science and let- 
ters was there. The rich and poor 
were there also, Each with joyous 
heart ever'and anon looking towards 
the happy shores of their loved New 
England homes. 

One calm day as they were gliding 
swiftly on they were at times enve- 
loped in amist so thick that it shut 
out the noon-day sun, and wholly ob- 
scured every surrounding object. 

Enveloped in this dark curtain 
there came a stranger, like a phan- 
tom on the deep—suddenly emerging 
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from this embankment, she shot under 
the bows of the noble Arctic, inflicting 
on hera deadly wound. For a brief 
moment or two they fancy the blow 
had recoiled on the stranger’s head 
leaving them unharmed. 

But they soon learn that the water 
is rushing in torrents upon them, 
and fast rising in the hold of the ship, 
Her bow is turned towards the shore 
and every effort made to gain the land. 
But allis vain. he fires are extin- 
guished. The engineers flee. Con- 
sternation seizes them and they mad- 
ly rush into the boats, desert the ship, 
and all on board are left to perish. A 
few faithful ones stand by the com-, 
mander, and eagerly obey his orders. 
They do what they can to form a raft 
and save the lives of those ready to. 
perish. Yes, the names of Dorian; 
the third mate, who worked and con- 
ducted most. nobly throughout; of 
young Holland also, who ‘fired "the 
signal gun until the ship went down; 
of Anna Donner, the stewardess, whe 
declared she would work at the’ 
pumps until her arms.dropped off— 
these are the names that. will live 
when others are lost in utter forget-. 
fulness. 

Though a few brave ones are there, 
they cannot save theship. She must. 
sink, and, O! God, what a sight! 
only a few hours before so full of 
life and pleasure and joy, now going 
down into the silent chambers of the 
sea—child clings to the parent—the 
husband tothe wife—scalding tears 
run down from manly faces—heart 
rending thoughts, of the loved and 
absent, flit across their minds—life’s 
history rushes through the memory— 
one look on home, one kiss more from 
the loved and absent would seem to 
assuage their grief. But no such 
word canbe spoken, One thing only 
remsins—that is the everlasting God, 
the, creator of the heavens and the 
earth. Blessed was that man or 
woman, who, when the pride of the 
ocean, was about to fail them, could 
look beyond the sea, and say, I know 
that my Redeemer liveth. 

The awful moment has come—the 
great ship struggles, poises a moment 
and sinks to rise no. more. In_ the 
Janguage cf another, “Down, down 
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in the abyss she sinks, and the yawn- 
ing waters close as the chrieks to 
heaven rise,and hundreds of human 
beings, full of health, descend , into 
the unfathomable depths that nothing 
ean pierce but the shrill notes of the 
resurrection trumpet.” There. in 
one common coffin in the vast ceme- 
tery of the ocean, where human 
eye shall never see them more. Oh! 
the eternity of agony concentrated in 
that awfuk moment, when instant 
death met all those happy home-bound 
souls, é es 
But the sea must give up its dead. 
Mrs, Hemans has_ beautifully | ex- 
pressed the idea in the following 
anguage. 
High hearts and brave are gathered to: the bo- 
som of the ocean, : 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle thunders will not break their rest. — 
Keep thy red gold and gems, then stormy sea; 
Give back the true and brave. 
Give back the lost and lovely ; those for whom 
fhe place was kept at board and heart so long. 
Theprayer wentup through midnight’s breath- 
leas gloom, 
And the vain yearning midst fatal song, 
Hold fast thy buried Isles, thy towers: oer 
thrown, : 
But all is not thine own. 
‘fo thee the love of woman has gone down, 
A&Dark flow the tideso’er manhood’s: noble head, 
’er youth’s bright locks and beauty’s flowing 
crown ; : 
Yet, thou raust hear a voice; restore the 
dead. 
ye shall reclaim her precious. things fron» 
thee, 3 
‘ Restore the dead, thon sea. 


Tf time would allow F would men- 
tion many things said or done in that 
fearful hour. I will only refer to one 
ortwo, One man had lately come into 
possession of immense wealth, which 
he-had inherited from rich ancestors, 
ond was on his way back to America. 
When the ship had sunk and he rose 
tothe surface, seeing some one from 
the boat or raft, he offered thirty thou- 
aand pounds to save him; they made 
an attempt but before they could 
reach him he sunk to rise no more. 

A Mr. Comstock, brother to Capt. 


Comstock of the Baltic, struck out for | 


one of the boats and inquired if there 
was room for him; when told there 
was not, he lifted up his hands rnd 
exclaimed, “tell my wife and children 
I’m gone,” and sunk in to the deep, 
deep sea. 


The younger Collins met his fate. ; 
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Jike a hero, His youthful and beaw- 


tiful sister, who is represented as the 
idol of her father’s heart, met her fate: 
‘with the greatest composure. 

_ Summoning up the-loss of life im 
this. sad. accident, so far as» known,. 
the account stands thus;.on board 
the Artic. 240 passengers, and 140 


officers and-crew ; making a total of 
380. souls, 


Of these 87 have been 
saved; of whom 65. were attaches of 
the steamer, and 22 only were pas- 
sengers ; and ameng them not one of 


-the 61 women or 19 cildren known 


to have been on board. There are, 
consequently, -missing 293: persons ; 


of whom 208 were passengers, and 85 


attaches of the ship. To these must 
be added 12 of the erew of the Vesta 
which was in. collision with the: 
Arctic. = 7 

O! how. true. is our text, Got 
speaketh once, yea. twice, but mar 


_ perceiveth it not. 


He spoke loudly in the: first years 
of ocean steam navigation, in the loss: 
of the President, which, I think, never 
was heard from. A timely warning, 
a ‘eheck to avarice, ambition and 
pride; was that voice heard? No— 
where is. the steamship Glasgow,. 
with her thousands of treasure, and’ 
hendreds ef human lives? not one 
trace of her has, to my knowledge, 
been seen, not one solitary soul has: 
escaped to tell the tale. The San 
Francisco. rests. some where deep 
down, in the vault of the sea. The 
Humbolt and steamship Phiiadeltphia, 
and. the Franklin, each have been 
overtaken by. accident, and made 
their last voyages. God speaketh 
again and again, yet man perceivetl: 
it not. 

During the last twelve months, 
from the United States alone, over 
600 vessels, have been) lost, and pro- 
bably twice that number from all 
parts of the world. Fifty vessels 


) have not been heard from, Aidd to 
this the British ship. Regent, with 400 
‘souls, all lost in the Bsy of Bengal. 
‘Nearly thirty millions -of property 
chas. been destroyed and hundreds of 


valuable lives. Does not this speak ? 


Is not the voice of God in it? It 
speaks to the wordly avaricious man. 
‘It speaks to the reckless and daring. 
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It speaks to ‘us, and a voice seems to 
say, there issorrow on the sea. O! 
why will not men pause and bow to 
the decrees of divine Providence ? 
why not check their ruthless growing 
ambition ; their cravings for wealth, 
their greedy desire to get gain? 

We need to pause in our pursuit of 
pleasure or of riches—we need a pre- 
paration to meet our fate and die like 
Christian men and women—we need 
@ never failing portion, a hope, like 
an anchor to the soul—we need an 
every day preparation to meet our 
“God. .The reason is obvious, death 
will continue his steady work, and 
no mistake. There will continue to 
be accidents, by sea andland. Hun- 
dreds are yet to pass inte the eternal 
world without a moment’s warning. 
How soon shall we hear of some 
collision at sea, or on the land. The 
blowing up of some building, the 
bursting of some steam boiler, or the 
fire, with uncontrolable sway, shall 
‘sweep over our city or our neighbors 
city, how soon. God only knows, 

Cold winter is stretching forth his 
icy arms, and. will scon clasp in 
icy bands, strenger than iron, the 
whole. northern bemesphere. . And 
what scenes of storm, sorrow, snffer- 
ing and death must follow. 

There have passed from our homes 
to the home of the redeemed, many 
of whom, we have pleasing hope. 
They have gone with spirits bright to 
the land of rest. True we have wept 
their departure and mourned their 
absence... But then there came home 

to owr hearts the blessed assurance 
that, though gone they are not lost, 


though absent from us they are pre- { 


sent with the Lord.. God has taken 
them to himself. 33 
It has. been intimated in this dis- 
course, that a day is coming when the 
sea shall give up its dead. I bless God 
for the premise of such a day. A day 
when the parted of earth shall meet, 
never to part again. 
4 ! talk to’ me of heaven ! I jove 
‘'o hear about my home above ; 
For there doth many a !oved one dwell 
An light add joy infallible. 
O, tell me, how they shine and sing, 
While every harp rings echoing, 
And every glad and tearless eye’ 
Beams like:the bright sun, gloriously 
Tell me of that victorious palm, 


Bach hand in glory beareth ; 
Tell me of that celestial calm, 
Bach face in glory weareth. 


©<-—-— 


Wor the Sailors’ Magazine. 


A Father’s Acknowledg- 
ment of Kimdmess om the 
Sea. 


Mr. Enrror, 

To us who live on the land and 
enjoy our peaceful homes, the hard- 
ships and dangers of the sea are ap- 
paling.. We are educated to hope 
that owr sens, whom we have trained 
with ‘care for other pursuits, will be 
spared from the perils of morals and 
of life to which a sailor is exposed. 
None but a parent, thus educated, 
can know the feelisgs of a parent’s 
heart, when his son, in the ‘buoyancy 
of his youth, turns away from the in- 
viting prospects of usefalness and 
happiness. on shore, and deliberately 
co.mits himself, for life, to those 
foils and dangers. Many and deep- 
toned are the agonies with which the 
choice is yielded to, and the boy is 
committed to Him, whose care is 
equally over the sea and the dry land, 
to keep and to save. . 

This trial, as vou know, has been 
my own; and now, after seven 
months of anxious waiting, I am more 
than thankful to be reminded that 
there is kindness on. the sea, in Sab- 
bath-keeping ships, even for those 
who work before the mast.’ My son 
was received en board the ship Hope, 
Capt. N. Briggs, who sailed from 
New York Feb. 17th and arrived at 
San Francisco Aug. 17th, just six 
months from the day of sailing, and 
without touching at any intermediate 
port. The captain’» excellent wife 
was on board, and other domestic ar- 
rangements were in accordance with 
their christian profession. 

I give you below, at your request, 
some extracts from my son’s first let- 
ter. Other fathers, who have boys 
toiling on the ocean, may be encour- 
aged by those glad tidings from the 
good ship “ Hope,” to hope on tor 
their sons, and see to it that their 
homes on the deep shall be bethele, 
houses of worship and of prayer. 
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“ San. Francisco, Cal., Aug. 26. 

“Dear Farger, 

“T was struck with the appearance 
of this city, on a hill, and surprised 
at the manner in whichit is built up. 
Tt appears almost as large as Brook- 
lyn andis closely settled. Many fine 
brick buitdings grace the city, and 
more are in progress of erection. 
The harbor is as fiue as any in the 
world, far surpassing our noble Bay 
of New York in size and beauty. As 
you approach from the sea the vast 
range of mountains piled upon one 
another presents a most imposing 
view, and one feels almost repaid for 
six months of toil and hardship, at 
the prospect of so soon placing his 
foot upon ‘terra firma.’ But, more 
than all, the prospect of hearing from 
his home and loved ones, he has left 
so far away, fills him with an impa- 
tience unknowa during the whole of 
this long and weary voyage. And then 
the joy that ‘fills his heart as, break- 
ing seal after seal he finds nothing 
but glad tidings and words of affet- 
tion. Qh! it passes. all description, 
All this impatience and all this joy I 
have felt in opening and reading my 
home letters. 

“T was on the fore-topsail yard when 
the letters were brought on board, 
and acted over the part William is 
said to have performed, when ‘ Black 
eyed Susan’ came on board— 


*Soon as her welcome voice he heard, | 

The cords glide swiftly through his willing 
hands, 

And quick as lightning on the deck he stands, 


Fassure you Mr. William must have 
been.a very spry young man if the 
cords glided any more swiftly through 
his hands than through mine. And 
now for life ou ship board, 

“* Captain Briggs and lady have 
been very kind, and our treatment at 
the hands of the efficers has beea 
mild and jndicious, and such as has 
won our respect and affection. Our 
voyage has not been without its 
many trials, but only such as are in- 
cident to any long voyage. The 
Sabbath has been regarded on board, 
and we have been well provided for 
and taken care of. Despite all the 
many vicissitudes everything has been 
done by the officers that could be 
to make us comfortable.” 


Norse sy THE Eprrors. 

The above ship had a crew of ten 
men and as many boys—all under 
the best discipline and moral influ- 
ence. The men, on arriving at San 
Francisco, from a foolish desire of 
change common among seamen, left 
the ship; but the boys remained, and 
are now her main#reliance. We 
marked them when they sailed as & 


‘fine intelligent set of fellows as ever 


pulled a rope; and we rejoice to hear 
that they promise to meet all our ex- 
pectations. 

All honor to the owners and cap- 
tain of the “ Hope” for thus doing 
their part to increase the numberof 
able good seamen. 


Disasters. 


Ship Great Britain, ashore at Cape 
Sable, is expected to prove a total 
loss 3 crew saved. 


Schr. Kennebec, of and from Bath 
for Virginia, in ballast, was fallen in 
with 24th Aug., Cape Elizabeth bear- 
ing N. W. by N., distant about 50 
miles, by schr. Olive, Hunt, at Provi- 
dence from Eastport. The K. was in 
a sinking condition, having sprung & 
leak during a heavy gate on the 24th. 
After much difficulty, it blowing hea- 
vy with a high sea, succeeded in tak- 
ing from the wreck the captain and 
erew, saving nothing but what they 
stood in, and landed them at Glouces- 
ter on 27th. 

Br. ship John Francis, Humphrey, 
from Quebec 12th Aug., for Liver- 
pool, was abandoned at sea on the 
25th. The crew were taken off the 
wreck by the bark Repeater, and car- 
tied to Quebec. 

Brig Joann Tyler, at Bucksville, S. 
C., bound for Frankfort, Me., in at- 
tempting to go to sea 14th Aug., got 
becalmed on the Bar, let go her an- 
chors, parted chains and went ashore, 
vessel filled with water and abandon- - 
ed. 


A heavy N. BE. gale occured at St 
Pierre, Miq., noon of 23d Aug. The 
Fr. brig St. Jaques parted three 
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Hw York, Derember, 1B5H. 


That Prayer How it 
Haunted Me! 


A few days since at the dinner 


table, at the “ Sailors’ Home,” 190 


Cherry street, a gentleman sat beside 
me, whose countenance I did not re- 
member having seen before; but who 
‘seemed to have some recollection of 


“me—for after gazing at me intently for 


a few seconds, he asked, “ were you 
ever in the ship Columbia, of Boston, 
sir?” I answered, * Yes, sir, I was 
‘on board that cid craft in 1841 in 
New Orleans.” “ Do you recollect 
me, sir?” said he, his face glowing 
with what, to me, seemed an unex- 
pected pleasure. I was compelled to 
admit that-I did not recognise the fea- 
‘tures, and did not remember that we 
had ever met before. “ Well, sir,” 
said he “ you may ‘forget, but I never 
can—no, sir, [never can forget that 
interview, and that prayer.” He 
then stated the circumstances of our 
meeting, “hoping that I might, by the 
power of association, be able to recall 
the interview. The substance— 
‘without entering into minute details 
—was simply this. 

“T was in New Orleans in 1841, 
connected with the brig Cameo, of 
Boston, and having heard that there 
‘was to be a prayer meeting on board 
the Cumberland I went up the Levee 
for the purpose of attending the meet- 
ing. On the deck of the Cumber- 
Jand aa acquaintance “of mine intro- 
duced me to you as the second offi- 
cer of the Cameo. You seized me 
by the hand very warmly, and spoke 


‘see you again. 


to me of the love of Christ, urging 
me to come to him, and obtain the 
salvation of my soul. 


During the meeting you~ were 
called upon to pray, and it appeared 
to me that T never did hear just such 
a prayer. It left an impressicn on 
my mind that has never been, and 
never will be, obliterated. ‘That is 
more than thirteen years ago. | Yet 
that prayer has haunted me ever 
since. How often have J laid in my 
berth and thought of it, and wonder- 
ed where the man was who offered 
it;‘and wished I could only see him but 
once more! How often have I wish- 
ed that I was as good as the .man 
that offered up that prayer! And 
now, after so many years, I am per- 
mitted to meet you Can it be that 
you are the man that offered that 
Well, I never expected to 
But, he continued, 
you have forged ahead some since 
then. . Then you were before’ the 
mast and I abaft it. Now, you are 
a minister of the gospel. and I—what 
am I? Alas!—well J .must. hear 
you preach.” 

The Sabbath came. The seamen 
were assembled and among them my 
friend from New Orleans. He lis- 
tened to thediscourse with raptat- 
tention, and occasionally the tear un- 
bidden coursed down his weather 
bronzed cheeks. He was at church 
three times that day. During the 
week we met at intervals, and spoke 
of the eternal interest of the soul, 


prayer ! 


-and of the wonderful providence 
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which brought us together after 
so many years of vicissitudes and 
change. At the ciose of the week 
he was unexpectedly called to Bos- 
ton on business, and spent the Sab- 
bath there, but returned to New York 
on the Tuesday following. I met 
him in the street, tuok his hand affec- 
tionately, and spoke feelingly to him 
of his soul. 

His eyes filled, and he said, “Mr, 
—— I have given myself to, Christ. 
Tam his, and will be, God he!ping 
me, as long as I live.” Oh, how my 
heart thrilled with joy when he tol 
me that during his absence from 
New York he had publicly professed 
Christ before men, and expressed his 
determination to live for God, I 
asked him if he could trace this 
change to any particular instrumen- 
tality. ‘O, sir,” said he, “to tell you 
the truth that prayer haunted me— 
Thad no peace. I felt that all was 
not right, But when I heard you 
preach, on the Sabbath, and recollect- 
ed that I had heard from your lips a 
prayer which penetrated my heart 13 
years ago, [ could not but reftect on 
the difference between your influ- 
ence and mine during the interval. 
It occurred to me that you perhaps 
had been the means, in God’s hand, 
of bringing many sons into glory, and 
that in all thattime I have no assur- 
ance that one soul has gone to heaven 
through any influence of mine. This 
was a painful thought, I felt that 
my time had been wasted—squander- 
ed—and I determined there and then 
that I would dose no more. I con- 
secrated the remaining portion of 
my life to the service of God and the 
good of men.” 

There was a strange providence in 
our meeting atall in New York. He 
had come to this city. some two or 


hree weeks agoand commenc—_.- 
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siness with the full purpose of becom- 
ing a permanent resident. He was 
permitted to remain here long enough 
to meet the man he had longed, for 
13 years, to see, and to hear him 
preach, just one Sabbath, the truths 
of the everlasting gospel. The next 
week, in the providence of God, a 
more lucrative offer was made to him 
in Boston. He accepted the offer 
and has gone to wield his influence 
for Christ there, and I trust to 
prove an Aaron or a Hur to my 
good and faithful minister of God, and 
seamen’s fricnd, Bro. P. Stow, and 
I hope he may yet become a faithful 
servant in the Vineyard of our 
Lord. 

From the above simple narration we 
may safely infer— 

I. The importance of a “ word in 
season.” “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withold 
not thine hand; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or 
that, or whether both shall be alike 
good.” (Eccles. xi: 6.) Such a 
word may be as an “apple of gold in 
a net work ofsilver.” Its value may 
not be fully estimated until every 
work with every secret thing shall 
be revealed inthe judgment. But we 
do know that “it shall not return void. 
It shall accomplish the thing where- 
unto God sent it.” 

II, It should stimulate us to re- 
newed diligence—to be, in short, in 
season, out of season—always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord—* for 
as much as we know that our labor 
will not be in vain in the Lord.” 
Souls are perishing. Ifa word may 
be made instrnmental in saving one, 
then let usspeak that word at all times. 
Let us be faithful whether men will 
hear or forbear, The seed may fall 
into good ground, and bring forth a 
hundred fold to the glory of God. 
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III. We have special grounds for 
encouragement to labor among sea- 
men. They are susceptible to kind- 
ness. They have been neglected, 
and sometimes feel that no one has 
their interest at heart. A kind word, 
therefore, concerning the love of our 
blessed Saviour to seamen as well as 
as others, may send glow of hope 
through the soul, and the hand of af- 
fectionate sympathy, guided by the 
Spirit of God, may touch a chord 
in the sailors’ heart that will vibrate 
in harmony with the songs of angels 
and the redeemed through all eter- 
nity. 

Finally. It may_serve to impress 
on our minds the fact that God is not 
unrighteous to forget our labor of 
love. We may, if we do our duty 


with a single eye to the glory of God 


in the salvation of souls, sow much 
seed, which we forget we have ever 
scattered. But which the “ Lord of 
the harvest,” will remember, and con- 
cerning which he will doubtless say, 
(as he fills our bosoms with the 
golden sheaves.) in answer to our 
“ When Lord,” “In as much as ye 
did it to one of the least of these my 


- brethren, ye did it unto me.” 


c. J. J. 


——_——_e ee 


The Arctic. 

{ts CaTasTRopHE AND ComMENTs. 
THE SAILORS DID THEIR DUTY. 
The first tidings from this ill fated 

ship produced a general burst of unaf- 

fected sorrow. She was a nation’s 
pride. Tron, oak, and skill had com- 
bined to perpetuate it. She was 
freighted with the treasures ofa thou- 
sand families—treasuresincomparably 
richer than silver and gold. And 
when it was told,—“the sea hath 
spoken, even the strength of the sea” 
in the tion, and the loss of those 
Iness filled every heart. 
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After a deep expression of grief, came 
comments, prudential, moral and 
condemnatory. Especially were the 
vials of indignation poured upon the 
crew as a set of inhumane sailors 
unfit to live! Monopolizing the only 
means of safety and leaving helpless 
women and children to perish !— 
“ Great encouragement,” remarked a 
gentleman sarcastically, “to use the 
means for the improvement of sea- 
men when they conduct in this man- 
nent?” 

On the moral and prudential les- 
sons derived from this sad catastro- 
phe, the pulpit and the press may 
have said enough; and quite too much 
surely, by way of censuring the 
Sailors. 

Who were those who tumbled into 
the boats to the exclusion of the wo- 
men and children, and conducted ina 
manner characterised by the pulpit 
and press as ‘‘ dastardly and mean?” 

Were they Sazlors ? 

These are the facts. The crew of 
the Arctic consisted of 140 persons. 
Of these 58 were in the Engineer’s 
department, and 51 in the Steward’s 
department ;—making 109 who were 
neither shipped as sailors, nor expect- 
ed to be sailors, any more than the 
engineers and firemen in a steam fac- 
tory; or the stewards, cooks, and 
waiters in a hotel. Of the 25 who 
shipped as sailors, where is the evi- 
dence that they did not do their duty? 
The six, including Mr. Goutlie, the 
first efficer, who, in obedience to 
Capt. Luce’s orders, manned a boat 
immediately after the collision and 
went to the relief of the “ Vesta,” 
did their duty. 

So also with those who rowed the 
two boats taken charge of by Mr. 
Baalham, the second officer, and 
without whose brawny arms, it was 
gratefully acknowledged by those 
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thus saved, they would not have been 
able to reach the shore. 

Then there was the noble Mr. 
Dorian, the third officer; was he der- 
elict in duty ? 

But to set this matter at rest, we 
have the statement of Capt. Luce 
himself, that Nor ONE OF HIS SAIL- 
ORS FAILED TO DO HIS DUTY. Prob- 
ably the Captain will soon make this 
and some cother statements’ public 
over his own signature. 

Let the stripes fall thick and heavy ; 
but not on the innocent. The sailors 
have sins enough of their own to an- 
swer for without being held respon- 
sible tor the unsailorlike, and outra- 
geous cor duct of others in that ill- 
fated ship. wed 

Remarxs.—Very few of those 
who have censured the innocent will 
be likely either to confess their mis- 
take or correct the wrong; simply 
because pride of opinion will not deal 
in magnanimity except at a ruinous 
discount. The Editar or Preacher, 
who as publicly retracts as he has 
publicly made injurious statements 
should be immortalized in a statue of 
gold and in the respect of the world. 

Again. Sad as are the lessons 
taught by the Arctic, most of them 
will be transient as the troubled wa- 
ters at the moment of her last surge 
into the depths, With the return of 
the smooth sea will return the reck- 
less. speed in the dense fog, or dark- 
ness; and men will sleep till again 
aroused by another awful calamity. 

Again.—* shall there be evil in the 
city ”—or in the sea—“and the Lord 
hath not done it?” The wise com- 
mentator on this and all similar events 
is he who recognises God’s hand in 
their permission, and his admonitory 
voice in their design. 


‘Necessity knows no law.” Well, 
necessity is like a great many lawyers. 


ee ea Pa eh Or aw rR ee Ta eR ee i ane eee: 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Aspinwall Chaplaincy. 


We have had about seven months 
of rainy weather this year, in this 
country, and in the region round 
about here; and we trust the “dry 
season” will come to our relief short- 
ly. We will greet the visitor witha 
hearty welcome ; not because we are 
tired of rain, but because we will de- 
light to inhale the sweet, delightful, 
bracing winds of the northeast; here 
called the“ trades.” They will come 
dancing and laughing across the 
deep blue waves of the restless 
ocean ; bearing health and joy on 
their refreshing wings. O how they 
will delight to revel among our palm 
trees, and toss with wild joy the ux- 
uriant foliage of our dense, ever-ver- 
dant forests. How gladly will they 
catch up and bear away the deadly 
malaria; which poisons all we breathe, 
and has. been our foe unseen for 
eight long dreary months, Then, 
dark clouds, dense fogs heavy mists, 
mosquitoes, sand flies and fevers will 
fly away, as flies the night before the 
gladdening beams of the’ rising sun. 
And while yourself, and many of 
your readers, will be chilled with the 
keen, rude blasts of winter, we will 
have delightful, perpetuai spring! The 
sea, too, will join and partake of the 
genersl joy. Her crested waves will 
rise up andembrace the joyous bree- 
zes as they pass her ceaseless round 
of dashing waters, and send her 
sparkling spray along our “coral 
strand.” Our sunny shores and sil- 
very bay will be greeted with the 
daring adventurers. of other ands, 
who leave their pleasant homes to 
seek wealth in the sunny tropics— 
The enterprising merchant, the skilful 
mariner, the hardy tar will all find a 
hearty welcome, Would that they 
all would come to us, as eager todo 


us good as they will be to gather the 
needful things of this life. We Wiese 
to think, for the most part they will — 
not, They will partake of t i 
soned cup. They wi 
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illness, will be rudely nailed up in a 
rough box, and hurried away to 
** Monkey-hill,” and there moulder to 
dust, tar away from mourning friends 
and bereaved families! Oh! my heart 
aches when I call to mind the bitter 
regrets, the apparently fruitless pray- 
ers, the burning wishes, and the fall- 
ing tears, [ have witnessed in that 
hospital over the way. They lusted, 
they drank, they revelled, they utter- 
ed curses ! they murdered themselves, 
both soul and body! In the prime of 
manhood they died! While it was 
yet noon, their sun went down! No 
mother, wife, or sister, was there, to 
Wipe the cold death-sweat from their 
brows. None, of all they had known 
in childhood, or youth, were there to 
love them, and give them comfort. 
Of about fifty who have died in one 
of the hospitals, three have died in 
peace, as we trust. I am assured by 
a very intelligent physician, that al- 
most every death which occurs here 
is caused by self-abuse and intem- 
perance. But we feel thankful that 
some have felt peace in the hour of 
dissolution. Sometimes we are greet- 
edwith the smiles of those whose 
home is on the ocean, who meet with 
us to worship God... Occasionally a 
pious Sailor gives us joy, with the 
friendly grasp of his hand, and we 
feel that we are not alone as we kneel 
together around the altar of prayer. 
There were two pious seamen on the 
brig A which lately visited this 
port. One had a bible which he 
found in a mutilated state on the brig, 
and he mended the cover with some 
sail cloth, and then, as he had ano- 
ther, he bad one, as he said, to give 
away. I also found a pious sailor on 
the ship L ,and I gave him a 
bible and some tracts, I may also 
mention another person who has quit 
the ways of the drunkard, and who 
appears humble and penitent, and 
now prays the favor of God. 
I have visited about 
Is, and have supplied 
es and tracts. My 


rode 


swore he would horse-whip the 
preacher. But, blessed be God, the ' 
cause is his; He gives me peace, and 
a large sense of the strong security 
his Almighty Power affords. There 


are few places that will compare with 


this for crime and vice in almost 
every possible form. But we are 
happy to. state, that crime has de- 
creased since the organization of the 
police under the control of Captain 
Runnels. Itis.easy to see that the 
sailor is assai.ied with temptation the 
moment he sets his foot on ‘shore, 
But | have had occasion to admire 


the moral courage of one, as he stood 


alone, with that book which is above 
all price, which, probably, brought to 
his remembrance the prayers of his 
venerable father—the earnest, un- 
failing love of his pious mother. He 
reads, and he prays.. He looks to 
Him whose word faileth not. He is 
comforted, and “ Blest in his deed.” 

I was quite interested, the other 
day, when I went on board of a ship 
with a supply of tracts and _testa- 
ments. [ placed them in a convenient 
position, and said to the seamen, dis- 
tribute them among yourselves. The 
distribution was effected in a few 
momenis, and one who had succeeded 
in securing one book that he wanted,, 
said, as he looked at it with peculiar 
delight, “I have a testament, I have 
a testament.” Of course this is not 
the method to give books away, but I 
was glad it so happened in this in- 
stance. 

I have not been able to obtain a 
correct account of the arrivals of ves- 
sels in this port, but I feel safe in 
saying, the commerce of this place is 
rapidly increasing. This will become 
a port of more importance than any 
other on this coast. The moral in- 
fluence that the commerce of this 
place will exert on the great world of 
waters, is far beyond our feeble com- 
prehension. The railroad across this 
Isthmus will affect the commerce of 
nearly half of the world. What a 
field is opening for the enterprising 
merchant, the philanthropist, and for 
the world of science and literature, 
and especially for Missionary enter- 
prise. And how remarkable are the 
facts of the opening of Japan, and of 
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China, the rapid settlement of Aus- 
tralia, and of the north Pacific coast 
of North America. How wonderful 
is the providence of God! “Thy 
kingdom come.” 

Yours truly, 

D. H. WHEELER, 
Seamen’s Chaplain. 
Aspinwall, Oct. 24, 1854. 


bad 


‘“Hiavre Chaplaincy. 


We congratulate seamen and their 
friends on the reappointment and re- 
turn of the Rev. E. N. Sawtell to la- 
bor as a Chaplain to seamen in his 
former field in Havre. His last pub- 
lic and important work of founding a 
first class female seminary at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is completed, and com- 
mitted to safe hands for its prosperity 
and perpetnity. His health is so re- 
stored that he is able to preach the 
gospel again to his brethren of the 
sea, as wellas visit them on shipboard, 
and in the hospital. His heart too, 
is in the work. He will sail with his 
family from New York for his station 
in a few days. We need not be- 
speak for him a cordial welcome 
there; that is already pledged in the 
many warm hearts and hands ready 
to receive him, and his. But we ask 
for him and the other chaplains of the 
Society fervent and frequent remem- 
brancey in the best time and place. 


The Wurderer of the Mis- 
siomary Williams. 

During a rece 
Eng. Missions i 
liams,” she touched at Erromanga, 
where the Rev. John Williams was 
murdered several years since. Re- 
marks the Missionary, who gives an 
account of the voyage :— 

* One deeply interesting fact came 


nt voyage of the 
gark, “ John Wil- 


to our knowledge during our visit, ¢ 


Kaniaui, who expressed so strong a 


desire for a teacher or a missionary, 
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last voyage, is the identical murderer 
of Mr. Williams. He is chief of 
Bunkar, the part of Dillon’s Bay where 
the murder took place. We bad a 
conversation with him on the subject. 
He looked sorry and ashamed, but 
said he did not know that Mr. W. was 
a missionary. When asked why he 
killed him ? he replied, that it was on 
account of outrages committed by 
foreigners some time before. Who 
can wonder at what he did, when itis. 
remembered that, in the affray refer- 
ted to between the foreigners and 
Erromangans, his own son was mur- 
dered. He is still very desirous to 
have a missionary.— We arranged for 
one of the teachers left last voyage to 
remove to his part of the bay, and 
with this arrangement he is satisfied 
for the present. We succeeded in 
getting the club with which. it is said 
Mr. Williams was killed, and a 
pocket-handkerchief with Mr. Har- 
ris’s_ initials on it, which Kauiaui’s 
wife gave to the teachers.” 


—— 


: ‘ 
Arroont of Rloueys. 
From Oct. 15, to Nov. 15, 1854, 


Directors for Life by the payment 


of Jifty dollars. 


Theodore B. Bronson, N. Y., 
by Mrs. Bronson (amt, ack. 
below.) 

Rev. Thomas V. Moore, D.D., 
by First Pies.Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., through Rev. J. 
L. Elliott, 

Rev. John Gridley, Kenosha, 
Wis’n, : 

Rev. D. G. Doak, Ashwood, 
Tenn., by Zion’s Church, 52 05 

Rev. Mr. Mack, by Pres, 

Church, Columbia, Tenn 

by Pres 


64 38 
50 60 


QA a ae 
Od Pres. 
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Members for life by the payment of 


Twenty Dollars. 


James "Thompson; by Cong. 
Soc’y. Great Falls, N. H., 
(balance.) 

Miss Sarah H. Krebs, N. Y., 
by C. B. Rogers, Norwich, 
Ct., (amt. ack. below.) 

Miss Anna H. Krebs, do., do., 

Mrs. Julia P. Wickes, Po- 
keepsie, N. Y., by her Hus- 
band, (amt. ack. below.) 


Mrs. Julia B. Spaulding, by 


15 00 


Ladies Bethel Soe’y, New- — 


buryport, Ms., 

Mrs. M. A. Tilton, do., do., 

Mrs. Sophia Merrill, Portland, 
Me.,by Ladies Bethel Soc’y, 
Newburyport, Ms., 

Capt. John M. Chapman, New 
London, Ct. by L. F. Pren- 
tice, (amt. ack. below.) 

Henry Barns, Westmoreland, 
N. Y., by Acors Barns, New 
London, Ct, 


(amt. ack, 


20 00 
20 00 


20 00 


low.) 
Captain Thomas W. Royce, 
Southampton, N. Y., by 


Henry P. Haven, New init 
don, C:. ‘eee ack. oats 


——Gtrs—by_| her Gran inter 
sk below 


——femt-vek, 
Rev. Jchn A. Todd> 
Dutch Church, Ri 


NS 

J. Bo Sheffield, 
ack. below.) 

Hon. C. J. McCurdy, ee 
Ct. by R. H. McCu dy, N 
Y., (amt. ack. below.) 

Mrs. "Abby A. Rockwood, by 
Sabbath School of Cong. 
Soc’y, Rocky Hill, Ct., (in 
part,) 

Rev. Wn. Eagleton, by Pres. 

che Murfreesboro, Ten 


10 00 
26 75 


| 


Rev. E. Wadsworth, D. D., 
M4 
eee Nashville, Ten., 


Kee JiaE. ‘Mannings ae 


Nas 
es  Wercer street 
N.Y. ineluding sub- 
| = ~ scriptions, 

« First Cong. Soc’y, Fair- 
‘field, Ct., 


hee Pres, Church, Lebanon, 


22, 


McKendre Meth, Epis. 


458 
35 


50 


Mrs. Sally Carruthers, do. do. 22 50 


21 00 
Rev. William Hamilton, by 
Caroline Street Meth. Epis. 
Church, Baltimore, Md., 
through Rev. J. L. Elliott, 20 00 
Rev. Robert F’. Lawrence, by 
Cong. Soc’y, Claremont, 
20 15 
Miss Isabella G. Kimball, 
Claremont, by her Mother, 
(in part,) 10 00 
Rev. Rufus W. Sawyer, by 
Cong. Soc’y, Winthrop, Me. 20 00 
Rev. Chas. Munger. by Meth. 
Epis. Church, Winthrop, 
_Me., (in part,) 8 38 
Donations. 
From Members. of Cong. 
Soc’y, Main Street, Nor. 
wich, Ct., $90 16 
“ First Cong.’ Sce’y, 
Colchester, Ct. (in 
part.) 63 07 
“ Friendsin Goshen,Ct, 1 80 
« Pres. Church, Pokeep- 
sie, N. Y., 74 58 
< Washington st. Meth. 
Epis. Church, do., 10 51 
« Penn. Seam. Fiend 
Soc’y, Philadelphia, ; 
for For. Operations, 300 00 
“* Cong. Soc’y, Middle- 
field, Ct, 10 00 
= “ Somers, Ct. 21 00 
so Miss Davidson, Aq- 
uackanock, 1 00 
“ Chapel street Cong. 
Soc’y, New; Haven, 
Ct., 45 34 
1 00 


36 
30 
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* Membersof First Cong. 
Soe’y, New London, 


‘3 54 00 
“ Members of Second 
do., do.. 130 00 
« Refd. Dutch Ch., Kin- 
derhook, N. ve: 23 91 
« First Cong. Soc’y, Le- 
banon, C ts, weer 
—— Padies Seam. “Friend 
Soc’y, Portsmouth, 
o UabNG Fs 20 00 
« Pres. Ch., East Haw- 
ley, Pa, 5 00 
“ Howard street Cong. 
Soc’y, Salem, Ms., 10 50 
ae 2. Soc’y, Lebanon, 
ae oshen, Ct., 15 00 
“ A, New hein 
1 00 
“ ete Ch., Bloom- 4 
field, N. J., 62 00 


“« Miss dane i. Faries, 
Williamsport, Pa., 

* Cong. Society, Dan- 
bury, Ct., (in part,) 

“« Meth. Epis. Ch., do., 

“« Edw.J. Woolsey, N. Nas 

es ene: Soc’y, Plainfield, 


Coa Soc’y, Kenosha, 
Wis., 48 00 
« es “ Somers, do. 12 00 
« T[ndividuals, Kenosha, 
Wis, ~ 20 00 
“ Meth. Epis. Church, 
Nashville, Ten., 3 25 
“ Meth. Epis. Church, 
Nashville, Ten., 9 21 


“ Mrs. S. E. Shankland, 


do., do., 3 00 
““ “Meth. Epis. Church, 
Lebanon, do., 9 50 
« Seamen’s Concert, Win- 
-throp, Me., 7 58 
$2,571 32 


RK Now. 11, 1854. 
Revd, J. Spavnp G. ; 

Dear Brother,—As it becomes ne- 
cessary for me to return to Mobile to. 
resume my charge for the winter, I | 
shall suspend for a few months my 
collections forthe erection of a Bethel 


Church and Sailor’s Home in that { 
Please acknowledge’ in the ¢ 


city. 


‘Sailor's Magazine the following dona- - 
tions which were made principally in 
October, and also receive for us and 
acknowledge any-.further donations » 
for this object from the friends of the © 
cause, and oblige, 
Yours, &co, ~ 
AuEx. McGuasuam. 


P. Church, tt $3 10. 
Rocheutes 31 00 
New’ York City. 
Alexander Stoddart, $100 00 
Thomas Porteous, 100 00 
Gerard Hallock, 25 00 
J. R. Jaffray & Sons, 25 00 
Brewer & Caldwell, 50 00 
¢John Reid, 100 00° 
Eagle & Paved & Co., 25 00 
Post & Ryerson, 25 00 
H. Auchincloss & Sons, 20 00 
Blow & March, 20 00 
Arnold & Constable, 25 00 
S. Cochran & Co., 25 00 
Rankin, Duryee & Co., 25 00 

0.5 50 00 
h, & Townsend, 20 00 
W.N. ; 10 00 
P. G chaick & Co., 15 00 
Cash, 1 00 
Lane, West & Co., 25 00 
Sturges, Clearman & Co., 100 00. 
Pattison, Adams & Co., 15 00 
J. W. Brower, 20 00 
Mrs. Bro 5 00 
Lewis B & Co., 10 00 
James L., 10 00 | 
Cash, 10 00° 
ad, Be 10 00 
Atlantic M. Ins. Co., 100 00 
Merchant’s Marine Ins. Co., 100 00 
James Brown, 100 00 
C. Dellinger, . 25 00 
Corning & Co, | 25 00 
Union M. Ins. Co., 00 
Commercial M, Ins. Ca:; 25 00 


Astor M. Ins. Co., 
R.P. B. & Go, 
Wakeman, Dimon & Co 
Cash, 9 
Atlas M. 
Orient 


25 00 
10 00 


Se 


